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THE OPPORTUNITY OF TOC H 


ILTON said that he wrote Paradise Lost to “justify the ways of God to 

men "; and I take it that the task of Toc H is little less than that. If, then, 
it is to rise to "the height of that great Argument,” it must be able, as it moves 
forward, to point to an ever-increasing number of lives so influenced and illumined, 
that ordinary men have Stepped aside to do extraordinary things. Little as the average 
citizen of some great cities would be prepared to eke it openly, there is 
nonc the less in the minds of many the deep longing to be convinced of Christianity. 
Among all the religions of the world, it is peculiar in having a great number of 
secret adherents; there are by contrast no hidden adherents of Mohammedanism, or 
Hinduism, or Buddhism, or in any of the old religions. Yet Christianity is still so 
costly, when rightly understood, that the figure of Nicodemus is typical of hundreds 
of thousands of modern men who will come to Jesus only by night, and avoid all 
open avowal. 


There is, I take it, one way, and only one, by which these hesitating masses can 
be convinced. That is by secing that the confessed disciples of His teaching, and 
followers of His Faith, are living cheerfully and usefully in the everyday world, and 
doing things for love of Him, that else would not be done. The professional ministry, 
while highly important to the well-being of His society, will never win the world 
alone. Sunday observance, while a matter of great moment to the character of a 
people—for a nation which negleéts Sunday soon loses all thought of God, and 
becomes pleasure-loving and incapable of fulfilling its responsibilities—can never win 
the world alone. God Himself could not win the world until He was in it; and we 
must be in life, in all its lanes and ways and alleys, in all its offices and shops, and 
mills and manufactures; penetrating everywhere, yet everywhere maintaining that 
unobtrusive touch of distinction in charaéter and outlook, which will make us do 
the things which others set aside as too much trouble, or as too likely to lead to cost 
or pain; from which the average man will instinétively endeavour to escape. 


Toc H mutt be full of men—and women too—so blinded by the beauty of the great 
Pearl, that they have eyes for no lesser merchandise; and so joyful amid the difficulties 
of their chosen road that they will seek no by-path of self-interest. Only astonished 
admiration at the conduét of a body of men and women will waken the bystander to 
reconsider his own position. Sermons may edify, but they seldom change a man. The 
thing which does change a man, is to watch some other man doing something which 
cannot be explained, except upon the basis that he loves the cause of God. The by- 
Stander will be quick enough to see this for himself; the less it is explained in words 
the better, for the moment speech begins, the spell is being broken. Now if there is 
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any truth in all this, it is clear that an ever-growing number of young and vigorous 
folk living this sort of life, pledged to this kind of code, and practising this outlook 
openly, yet without ostentation, will have a profound cffeét. A true spirit can 
only be built on the basis that the citizen prefers giving to receiving. One of the 
most searching books in England is by R. H. Tawney and is called The Functions 
of an Acquisitive Society; its point is briefly to make evident the desperate State 
to which any country must come, where private gain has stifled the supreme 
motive of the good common to all. A nation is no more than a vast team, onc 
among many such; and only true team-spirit and corporate self-discipline deepcns 
both its stability in peace and its security in war. Nothing but demoralisation can 
befall a people who come to think of wealth mercly as a scramble for so much 
gold to be spent on so much pleasure. It is not God who will punish them, it is 
nature itself; for in the time of crisis the staff on which they leaned will break 
beneath their hand. 

In the sternest and completest contrast to such an attitude, the spirit in which 
we of Toc H are caught up is that whereby the daily happiness is found in doing 
good, rather than in seeking pleasure. We have our pleasures, but they are simple 
and recuperative, not artificial and exhausting; and the best of all pleasures is from 
within—to know that the long day has not been wasted, nor the opportunity 
neglected, nor another man’s need rejected and refused. It is good to know that 
we have some right of weariness; some better chance than when the morning 
Started of feeling that we have not been wholly unprofitable servants. And our 
reward is twofold; first, the sheer joy of meeting one another, and laughing, 
talking, planning and praying together; and secondly, the knowledge that where 
we have failed worst, we are forgiven most. Where we have done anything 
worth-while, we shall have learned how to do a little better, when to-morrow comes. 

Tussy. 


“THE ALEC AND ALBERT” 


gous guess is wrong again. It isn’t a pub in some out-of-the-way village, with 

gleaming tankards on its wide counters and the fugginess of Stale “ plug ” 
smoke clinging to its age-worn timbers and its little corner seats; and it isn’t a 
Yarmouth drifter, with an unshaven skipper and a blue-jerseyed crew, running into 
the “roads” with a hundred or so cran of herring or running out to catch some. 
It isn’t a new brand of petrol capable of making your baby car or garden wheel- 
barrow do another two miles to the gallon. You don’t wear it like a swastika, 
on the sleeve, but you absorb it. . . . 

In pre-war days Alec was a showman at the White City and many other places. 
Very much before even pre-war he had been a sweating, “ crown-and-anchoring,” 
bully blighter of " Good-bye, Dolly, I must leave you” days. Queen’s medal. 
Magersfontein and Ladysmith, for all I know; the kopjes and the veldt: field 
punishment, or its equivalent, for riding the Colonel’s horse for a bet. Five-feet-six 
of him, with a ginger moustache that in a¢tion was as dauntless as his spirit. 

Aldershot, fourteen, of course: Mandora Barracks. More often in the wet cantecn 
than out of it; arguing, scrapping, eager to get on the march, on the rifle-range; 
fretting himself indecently irritable at the endless rounds of leétures on the care of 
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feet and the trickinesses of ieee The finest exponent of early morning “ gun- 
fire ” the battalion had ever known; but always wearing, worse than any rookie, 
his newly-issued “ postman’s”’ hat and red striped trousers, with their companion 
red tunic and white pipings. Showing the youngsters how to dodge “ red-caps” 
at the foot of Gun Hill after “lights out,” and how to Stand on parade for an hour 
in a sweltering sun without going all groggy at the knees. Swearing at the inefh- 
ciency of the subalterns, but surreptitiously teaching to them, off parade, the little 
tricks of geSture and command that in those eager, anxious, early days made up 
the technicalities of leadership. 


We can sweat and fume and attempt to work out the problems of our District 
Committees—fancied problems or real ones—and clutter ourselves up with slogans, 
matters of organised routine, Sticky formality and the dead-ends that are too often 
pure “bunk,” without getting half as near to a sight of the Vision of Sacrifice and 
Selflessness as Alec has been. 


What was it that Tubby sent as a message to the Staff Conference of 1930? I am 
sure about bits of one of the phrases, but it is Alec’s commonsense to my own 
stupidity that I shall mis-quote badly. Still, never mind. It’s worth risking. This 
is it, near as I can be: “ Laudatory phrases, and all the fatal well-oiled ease and 
Strong networks of committees, will only lead to our damnation—like luggage 
heaped on top of us—if we don’t lead Toc H the way that God intends. The 
Kingdom is not only the goal. It 1s the way as well.” 


I am going to bank on the Alec’s and Albert’s—those who are in Toc H as 
we know it and those who are out of it for no other reason than the Starkly 
clear one that a lot of them have never been properly introduced to it. I am going 
to bank on them—the spirit of them—to save England—to keep her sane. I am 
going to bank on them to keep Toc H adventurous. I am going to bank on them 
to save us from dead-ends of the beastly self-consciousness which has damned Toc H 
in some places and may damn it again in others. Beastly self-consciousness : the 
arranging of too many Toc H gueSt-nights for Toc H members only; the “ com- 
mittee-itis ° which is an affliction of the spiritual mentality of Toc H and which 
gets men talking for a couple of hours or more about subjects which would be too 
unacademic and unworthy for the youngest pack of Scout cubs; the fear that 
Toc H is going down-hill; the utter horror of doing things which Toc H has 
never done before and therefore never should be done; the fear of taking risks to 
prove that a well-done job is of more importance than the Toc H unit itself; 
the fear of Staking everything to prove that Toc H zs God’s Show. I am banking 
on the Alecs and Alberts. It doesn’t matter to me, it doesn’t matter to Toc H, 
it doesn’t matter to England, whether the Alecs and Alberts are drawn from 
Holloway or Hammersmith; from Tooting, Todmorden or Torquay; from Eton 
or Borstal; from the church vestry or from the four-ale bar. All I am concerned 
with—all that Toc H and England need—is the Alec and Albert spirit. If we’ve 
got it—substantially got it—all is well. If we haven’t, we have a long way to go; 
and the Kingdom is farther away than Tipperary ever was. 

I am banking on the Alec and Albert spirit—the mixture of Man and 
man; the spirit that sacrifices a lot to do what so often seems such a tiny bit; the 
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spirit that leaps with joy on a rainy morning or a foggy cvening a lot more lively 
than when a barometer is set fair for a week; the spirit that faces facts instead 
of running alongside them fancying to overtake them; the spirit that can makc, 
of half a loaf of muddy bread and a slightly mildewed lump of bully beef, a Real 
Sacrament—the Sacrament of the Shared Half-Loaf. 


The Shared Half-Loaf! Sentiment, isn’t it? We don’t have half-loaves nowa- 
days. We have sausage suppers and high teas. Time enough for the shared half- 
loaf and bully beef when we have another war. Let’s get on with the show. 
Cavalcade! Come on, someone; lets sing a song. This bloke’s getting morbid. 
He wants to talk about dead men in the Salient; and mud; and mustard gas; and 
tanks; and cemeteries. . . Yes, and pledges and treaties; and Lewis guns, and 
Lewisite . . . And Alecs and Alberts; and Esaus and Jonahs; and bookmakers; 
and padres; and churchwardens; and Storm-troops; and Statesmen; flotsam; jetsam; 
politicians and King’s subjects. They are all the Alecs and the Alberts, when they 
have the spirit—the spirit of London; never changing, always true Cockney. 
Prophets; leaders; Gods men. 


Let’s go to the Salient, after all, not to visit Tyne Cot again, but to see the results 
of Alec’s wiring party in November, "17.  “ The best bit of wiring,” said his captain 
(Alec was a sergeant then), “the best bit of wiring the Company has ever done.” 
The Colonel came to look. “The finest piece of work a wiring party ever did.” 
He told the Brigadier. The Brigadier came to see the perfect job. He stood at 
the top of the pill-box steps—one of the biggest pill-boxes in all the Steenbecque 
Valley. “ A magnificent belt of wire,” he said. And then the five-nines came; 
two of them. Alec? Yes, Alec was there; five-fect-six, did I say? Did he behave 
in the conventional army manner? There isn’t time for ccremony when there’s 
work to do. There wasn’t time then. Alec gripped the Brigadier around his out- 
size Sam Browne, and, with a laconic, " We don’t want no dead Brigadiers rahnd 
"ere," hurled him down the pill-box Steps. Wellington Barracks may shudder and 
Whitehall resent the sheer cold fact of it, but fact it was. Leaping with joy? Yes, 
Alec leapt with joy, for even Brigadiers have been known to make men love them. 
And I suppose that "any task for others " includes such honest jobs as this. If it 
doesn’t, the phrase is a washout, with a smattering of cheap heroics in it. Love 
must make a man do desperate things for a friend, at least sometimes, or it isn’t 
love at all. It’s just plain bally-hoo. Friends! Yes, we need "Jem badly in Toc H 
to-day. The first job the pilot should give the probationer: ‘‘ Make a friend, old 
man; and keep him.” 

Love made Alec leap with joy again at Villers Bretonneux or somewhere near 
it—in April, "18. The battalion was out at rest—the joke of it! Alec was called 
to the Orderly Room. “ Alec,” they told him (they always called him " Alec"), 
“your leave warrant is through." 

““Right-o, guv’nor,” said Alec. “Does I ‘ave it nah? ” 

Yes, they gave him his leave warrant. He got as far as the door. 

“ Oh—Alec! ” 

Alec turned. The adjutant was Standing behind the table. ‘‘ Er—there’s a new 
draft in and—er—we want someone to go up with them to-night.” 
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“Blimey!” ejaculated Alec. 

“ What are you going to do about it? ” 

‘“Blowed if I knows,” said Alec. He paused. "Oh, I dunno, I finks I go 
up wiv the younguns.”’ 

Alcc went "up wiv the younguns”’; but the funny part of it was that he didn’t 
know much about the “ show ” until weeks after. For when he got "up wiv the 
younguns " he found they all had to make a counter-attack. Kids, most of them. 


If you get a chance to run your fingers around Alec’s rather unfashionable waist- 
line to-day you will find that one finger at least will fit into a queer sort of groove 
just below the ribs—half-way round the man—just about the place where his webbing 
belt used to sit. A machine-gun is awkward that way. 


“Up wiv the younguns.” If only more of the old campaigners in Toc H would 
keep more of their leave warrants in thcir pockets and go " up wiv the younguns, " 
forgetting leaves and trees and odd bits of ease and things, Toc H to-day would 
perhaps be more on the way to the Kingdom. Toc H wants the old campaigners 
back again, if they have left it; back again with their same old blundering and 
“ crown-and-anchoring " spirit. If they are Still in, but only just, and merely 
engaged on jobs at the wagon lines or the quartcr-master’s stores, they have a duty 
to the new drafts coming up. Are the old men too tired and too old? You know 
better, youngun, unless your blood is different from theirs and you have not tried 
to bridge the gap between the generation that saw and the generation that has only 
heard. You know better, oldun. Are you too tired and too old? I'll defy either 
generation to prove it. Tired and old, indeed! So were many men, but they 
Stuck it. Young men feel like that, sometimes; fecl tired and “all in.” 

I wish you could have seen the youth of Alec when I met him again three years 
ago—the first time since he went “up wiv the younguns.”’ We had sat for an hour 
or so in " The Greyhound,” drinking cyder and eating cheese sandwiches. We 
Stood at the station barrier as the ticket collector gazed with sphinx-like face at 
two silly kids holding hands and whispering. He was wondering whether I was 
going to catch that last train or doss on Broadway. Alec didn’t say much at the 
finish. Alecs never do. But what he did say was honest speech: " We have said 
fings to one annuvver wot we'd say to no-one else.” 

We can run our guest-nights; sit in solemn conclave at our District Committee 
Mectings; make discussions when no discussions are necessary, except to make an 
agenda; bluff ourselves into a satished somnolence and dream that we are saving 
the world. We can do all these things; but unless we attempt to train ourselves 
on Toc H wiring partics so that we can risk a bit to save someone from something 
—from a five-nine or from whatever circumstance sends over at the time of the 
opportunity—and unless we are going to pledge ourselves to arrive soon at the stage 
when we can say to one another “ ngs we'd never say to no-one else," we might 
as well be honest and chuck it. Let’s go fishing. Let’s catch the men with the 
Alec and Albert spirit, men of Alec’s generation or of the generation of younguns. 
Let’s risk it. 

“The Alec and Albert." Yes, there is Still Albert; and there is Still Alec. Albert 
isn’t one of the probationary draft yet. But he’s a Cockney; and he wears a choker; 
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and he knows his London. He knows it so well that the other evening on the way 
to an Armistice Eve meeting at a West London L.W.H. unit he suddenly exclaimed : 
“Ere! Were near old Alec’s place nah.” 

Albert saw the Lamp. It reminded him of Church, he said. Reminded him of 
things he thought he’d forgotten; reminded him of Jack, and Billy, and Tom. 
I didn’t tell him much. There was no need. For the Alecs and Alberts under- 
Stand what the Lamp means. They think we understand it, too. We have pledged 
ourselves to it; we have told the world, but the Alecs and the Alberts are mute. 

On the way back, on the “ Piccadilly’ bit of London’s labyrinth, Albert told 
me that at that Armistice Eve meeting he had somehow found something he had 
always longed for. He didn’t say it just like this, but this is what he meant; “I 
have found a Personality; Something I can believe in; Touchable; Lovable, Homely; 
True and Substantial for all the Spirit of It; I don’t know quite what It is; but 
I am going to find out more.” 

I should hate to let Albert down, for I believe he really encountered what we pride 
ourselves so often we have at the heart of Toc H: Spirit and Substance; the 
Moving Spirit of the Talbot House that was; the Spirit we see only very faintly 
sometimes in our muddling ways; the Amazing Reality that is yet to be. 

“The Alec and Albert.” The Sign of the Truth of It. The Friendship; The 
Hearthache; The Fact. The Sign with which some day we shall climb our ladders 
and erect proudly and yet very humbly above our portals, for all the world to see. 


ZED, 


CLEANSE THE LEPER 


“WHE subject of Leprosy has been kept before the minds of readers of the JourNAL 

for some time (see February, March, April, May, October, November and 
December numbers last year), and they have been told that Tussy was working at a 
plan which would make use of the services of Toc H members for helping those 
who are dealing with leprosy. The whole matter has been considered carefully by 
the Central Executive, and details of it can now be given. Meanwhile, before any 
public appeal has been made, 38 volunteers, including two doctors and two nurses, 
have come forward and offered themselves, through Tubby’s scheme, for five years’ 
service among lepers. The money to support the first of these has also already been 
given. Here are some facts : — 

On November 1, 1933, the Central Executive of Toc H appointed a committee to 
discuss Tubby’s Leprosy Appeal, and report. 

On receipt of this committee’s report at their next meeting on December 7, 1933, 
the Central Executive asked Lord Middleton (Chairman, Yorkshire Area Executive), 
K. F. N. Leeds (Chairman, Peterborough District Committee), and Cusack Walton 
(Hon. General Secretary, H.Q.), to represent Toc H on a Special Committee to be 
formed by B.E.L.R.A.,* to raise and administer a Special Fund in conne¢tion with 
Tubby’s Appeal, and the invitation has been accepted by all three. 

This Special Committee was formed by B.E.L.R.A. at the meeting of their Executive 
on December 11, 1933, and held its first meeting on December 18, 1933. 


* British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, 29, Dorset Square, London, N.W.I. 
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The Memorandum reproduced below is an attempt to set out succinctly the position 
in regard to Tubby’s Appeal. 


Tu bby’s Leprosy Appeal 


1. Tubby returned in March, 1933, from a tour in the British West African Colonies 
where he saw some of the awful ravages of that dreaded and widespread disease of leprosy, 
came across some of the excellent work done for lepers and heard of Sir Leonard Rogers’ 
great discovery. 

2. Deeply impressed by the needs and numbers of lepers and by the possibilities opened 
out by the modern treatment of leprosy, Tubby felt impelled to Jaunch a challenge to young 
non-medical men in Toc H to give good years of their lives to the service of the leper. 

3. From the experience of those engaged in combating leprosy it is clear that the problem 
is not confined to specialised medical treatment, and that there is ample scope for the non- 
medical man. While doctors are essential, their responsibilities can be greatly lightened 


if suitable non-medical men relieve them of those parts of their work which do not require 
full medical qualifications, for instance : — 


(1) in supervising and administering Leper Home Colonies and making them self- 
supporting through growing their own crops, in encouraging occupations among 
the inmates, etc.; 

(2) in supervising indigenous inoculators and dressers; 

(3) in establishing out-clinics and visiting villages to teach preventive measures; 

(4) in visiting homes of out-patients to get into touch with other infected cases in 
the carly stages; 


(5) in being the loncly leper’s friend; 
(6) in survey and propaganda. 


4. The main relevant facts appear to be :— 

(1) the modern treatment of leprosy has resulted in hundreds of cases being restored 
each year to a state of complete health, and to a resumption of their normal mode 
of living. Among the more advanced cases the suffcring of thousands of these has been 
relieved, and their lives are no longer a burden to themselves or to others. The recent 
developments in the field of leprosy have completely altered the whole situation from 
one of despair to one of renewed hopefulness; 

(2) the patients need to be attracted to voluntary treatment in the early Stages, as 
compulsory notification and segregation are apt to have the undesired effect of causing 
individuals to hide their disease till it reaches an advanced Stage, when it can be no 
longer hidden or successfully treated; 

(3) children of leprous parents escape the disease if segregated from their parents 
at an carly age, for leprosy is not hereditary; 


(4) mutilated cases, though pitiable and lingering are not necessarily infective; 

(5) clementary preventive measures do much to Stop the spread of leprosy; 

(6) improvement in diet, healthiness of surroundings, moral tone and cheerfulness 
of outlook contribute to the reduction of this disease. 


5. The results of the past ten years of research have practically established the fact that 
if proper methods of prevention are put into force in any area of the Empire, then the 
disease should come under control and be eliminated within a varying period of years, 
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dependent on the condition of the people and the extent of the problem. In certain arcas 
within the British Empire, the problem is limited and the disease should come under 
control and be eliminated within a period of 30 years. 


6. Here, then, is a definite challenge in openings for service on the part not only of 
doétors and nurses, but of non-medical men after a course of training at Livingstone College, 
or elsewhere—a challenge with a practical issue appealing to a man’s idealism on both the 
physical, the social and the spiritual planes. 


Toc H is faced in this challenge with a deep human need which is free from all political 
controversy and one on which Toc H can legitimately " challenge its generation to seck 
the mind of Christ.” It is comparable to that challenge to which this country responded 


most gallantly and at great sacrifice a century ago, namely, the call for the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. 


Advice has been asked and obtained from the British Empire Leprosy Relief Associa- 
tion (B.E.LR.A.), and also from Colonial and Indian Governments, Missions and other 
bodies dealing with leprosy all over the Empire. All who have been consulted are in 
full sympathy with this campaign and in particular the eminent doctors, including Sir 
Leonard Rogers, who form the Executive of the B.E.L.R.A., welcome this accession to 
their efforts. All these bodies are at present using to the full the financial resources at 


their disposal. 


The result of consultations with the bodies mentioned in the last paragraph is a con- 
viction that in the future many schemes for Leper Home Colonies, Leper Prevention Units, 
etc., will include provision for the non-medical men. Tubby’s Appeal for man-power 
has so far been made to few audiences, but the response is proof that a wide appcal will 
result in offers so far in excess of requirements that an excellent selection will be made. 


8. It is felt that efforts should be concentrated at the start on definite arcas to obtain 
definite results, and as this challenge has originated from the British Colonies in West 
Africa, and the need there is insistent, the start can be made there and especially with 
Nigeria. 


g. The definite launching of the campaign on these lines is now clearly dependent on 
the provision of additional funds and Tubby has indicated his willingness to use his personal 
efforts in this direction. The question has thus arisen which body is to be at the back 
of the financial appeal and to be charged with the administration of the Fund. Toc H 
Incorporated certainly cannot be committed to any financial responsibility, but appoints threc 
representatives on the committee formed by B.E.L.R.A., to raise and administer funds 


in connection with this Appeal, particularly for the support of members of Toc H who 
volunteer. 


10. Toc H will help in the following ways :— 


(1) by informing individual members, and rousing their interest through the medium 
of the Toc H Journat, so that they can assist in spreading knowledge of the problem 
of leprosy in their ordinary personal relations with other people; 


(2) by spreading knowledge through the medium of special speakers and otherwise 
of the need and of the new hope among Toc H Branches and Groups and thus through 
the membership to the general public; 


(3) by encouraging members to offer for personal service in the leprosy field and by 
dealing with the personal enquiries as they arise from members of Toc H who desire 
to volunteer for the work. 

IO 


11. B.E.L.R.A. has accepted the position of “Clearing House,” for receiving, on the 
one hand, from bodies working in the leprosy field, schemes in which non-medical -men 
will be fitted, and on the other hand, from Toc H offers of personal service of non-medical 
men. 


12, B.E.L.R.A. further agrees to set up a Special Committee of its own for raising a 
Special Fund (of which the Hon. Treasurer will be that of B.E.L.R.A.) for the three 


purposes specified below, accounts for which will be kept separately, but included under 
the receipts and expenditure of B.E.L.R.A.:— 


(1) for the support of non-medical men recommended by Toc H for employment 
in Leper Home Colonies, Leprosy Prevention Units and such-like schemes; 
(2) for the cost of other items in schemes with which non-medical men are fitted to 


the extent that desirable schemes cannot be fully financed by Governments, Missions, 
or other agencies; 


(3) such other similar developments as may later seem expedient to the Executive 
Committee of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association. 

13. B.E.L.R.A. is generously putting at the disposal of this Appeal and of the Special 
Committee, until they are in a position to share in the expenses, their office and publicity 
organisation, and this latter they hope to strengthen shortly in view of their extended 
activities. 

14. B.E.L.R.A. appeals to bodies working in the leprosy field to prepare schemes in 
which non-medical men are to be fitted, and to submit the schemes to B.E.L.R.A., as the 
Clearing House, after obtaining the approval and financial backing of the local Government 
and all possible subsidies or funds from other sources to cover the scheme, apart from the 
support of non-medical men. 


15. B.E.L.R.A. appeals to all sections of the public for contributions in the form of 

subscriptions and donations : — 
(1) for its normal purposes; 
(2) for the Special Fund explained in Paragraph 12. 

16. Offers and enquiries regarding personal service in the leprosy field, requests for 
information or speakers on the leprosy problem, etc., may be addressed to: Cusack Walton, 
Toc H Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r, who will welcome literary con- 
tributions or notes of happenings suitable for publication in the Toc H Journaz on the 
subject of leprosy. 


CONCERNING SERVICE 


OC H men are great “doers.” They love being that. I have seen them 
literally hurl themselves into all sorts of jobs, in all sorts of places, in all sorts 

of ways. England has no monopoly of that kind of Toc H man. Listening to men 
from India, Africa, Canada, and Australasia provides prcof that the type is world- 
wide. . Yet there are men who claim that Toc H, here and there, is missing fire. 
It needs a new orientation—more organisation—less organisation—more Marks—no 
Marks, and so on—and on—and on. Men are turning to some future happening 
or development that is to “change all that" and Toc H is to come into its own. 


All of this is fearfully exciting. We all enter into the spirit of that Prayer in 
the “ Treasury” which asks that Toc H may become “some finer thing than this 
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poor present shows." And the nature and method of our service must, it scems to 
me, be drastically affected by this mysterious change that is coming—some day. 
Actually my feeling is that all the elements necessary for the fullest development 
of Toc H are here already. They always have been. Great though its significance 
is, the Lamp of Maintenance is not God’s best gift to Toc H. The Main Resolution 
is that. Without the latter, the Lamp has little or no meaning. What, then, has 


the Main Resolution to teach? Three things, to the performance of which every 
member is pledged: 


(1) To listen. (2) To know. (3) To do. 


Is there any hint there of the reason why some men fail to see much of real 
challenge and adventure in Toc H? Does it explain in some degree the curious 
“ difficulty " of Jobmasters and ordinary human beings in finding " jobs " that really 
get anywhere? 


Enthusiasm is, like fire, among the world’s best servants—and worst masters. 
And I am inclined to believe that some of the discontent among Toc H men is 
due to the fact that on occasion their enthusiasm has run away with them. Playing 
scales is the very dickens of a job when you are aching to play Beethoven’s Sonatas 
—but what sort of an unholy mess should we make of Becthoven if we hadn’t begun 
with scales? It is no less hard to play upon the scales of life when the harmonies 
of Heaven are ringing in one’s soul. And the “listening " business forms part of 
the " scales” of Toc H music. It is also more, much more, than that. As the 
work goes on and the days go by, we find its greater meaning. That, then, is the 
way our Main Resolution would have us serve and live. What were the service 
problem, the administrative problem, the problem of our touch upon world questions 
like peace, Church ministry, unemployment and all the rest when surrendered men 
close their ears to the clamour of discordant voices round them, and in simplicity 


and humbleness of heart set themselves: 


To listen to the Voice of God; 
To know His Will revealed in Christ; and 
To do it fearlessly? 


Surely the same ppe to our choice of men. How much “ listening and knowing ” 
has been done there: 


Are our men for Unit, District or Arca office chosen because of their popularity, 
our idea of their qualifications, or do we first ask for guidance that Someone celse 
may choose fit persons to service in the very real ministry that is Toc H office so 
that we may “ by hands suddenly on no man? " God makes no mistakes in His 
choice of men. We do—as witness the record of men prematurely initiated, Groups 
promoted to Branch Status far too early and Standing now here and there through- 
out the world of Toc H like dry bones crying aloud for decent burial. In these 
things let us listen more that we may know more, and knowing the only Will that 
counts, go on in certainty that we are not called or led of men, but of God. 


So shall the Family of Toc H " find itself" and draw Strength and inspiration 
for the tasks before it. So shall our older men, with rich and tender memories, 
and our young men with thcir high hope and courage draw from their common 
consecration, treasures new and old. P. W. B. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL 


December 9-10, 1933 


X 7IRELESS listeners, far and wide, to the Saturday night " news-reel " of the London 

Regional Station on December g had heard the latest bulletin abour the Loch 
Ness ‘monster’ and an impression, on its anniversary, of the Falkland Islands battle, 
when, about 9.30 p.m., they heard a voice (which some seem to have recognised) saying 
this : — 


“ Eighteen years ago! Here is a picture which some listeners will remember—with 
a touch of real pleasure. A little market-town in Flanders—Poperinghe, the last 
decently habitable place before you come to Ypres and the front line. A December 
night in r9r5. Half an hour ago there was the familiar warning ‘Jerry’s up!’ and 
heavy bombs crashed somewhere in the town. But now all is quiet again and you sit 
in a warm, lighted room, reading Charles Garvice or writing a letter home. Downstairs 
the mugs clatter in the canteen; on the landing above billiard balls click; from across 
the garden comes the roar of songs from the concert hall. In a few minutes a 
gong will ring and you may choose to troop up with the crowd to the attic—the 
loveliest church in all Flanders—for family prayers. In and out, everywhere, flits 
a rotund padre. Everything that happens here revolves round him; laughter follows 
him; he is everybody’s friend—Tubby Clayton. And this is Talbot House in 
Poperinghe—‘ Everyman’s Club. As you go up the line to-morrow you'll remember 
with gratitude this touch of home. 


“The scene shifts in time and place. A tumble-down little flat in London—off 
Holborn—in December, r919. A dozen men, survivors of the Salient, sitting together 
late at night. They are discussing what to do next in this puzzling peace-time which 
has lately broken out. But they are not without a leader: in the centre—looking 
anything but the padre he is—sits Tubby. And at the door, instead of the brass 
plate they can’t afford, hangs a luggage-label with the inscription ‘Toc H (Talbot 
House), once of Poperinghe and Ypres. That is all there is to show in 1919—and 
the world has scarcely heard of it. 


" Again the time and place change. To-night. I have just left a small section of 
the world-wide Family of Toc H—about 6,000 of them—in the Albert Hall. Earlier 
in the evening I was among them in St. Paul’s Cathedral—which could not provide 
enough seats for them all. I wish you could see the picture I have been seeing to-night. 
I am sure it would make you believe in the future, if you have doubts. The great 
majority of those men are young—too young to have served in the War. But they 
have caught something from the senior members, the survivors of Ypres and 
Poperinghe: they know what comradeship is and they are ready to serve their neigh- 
bours wherever they are wanted. The men in the Albert Hall to-night represent 
youth in every continent; their like is to be found in more than thirteen hundred 
units of Toc H right round the world. I wish you could have heard the shout that 
went up an hour ago when the Prince of Wales came among his fellow-members : 
and could have watched that procession of hundreds of Lamps, each one the symbol 
of some Branch of Toc H, in town or village at home, or far overseas. 


‘Eighteen years is not a long time for so much to happen from such a tiny beginning. 
It couldn’t have happened at all unless men had believed and worked and forgotten 
themselves for the sake of the true cause of Christian fellowship and service.” 
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Among the listeners there were doubtless many members and friends of Toc H, sitting 
by their own firesides. For exactly four minutes they were thus brought unexpectedly near 
to the year’s greatest gathering of the Family. And there were many who are Sill 
Strangers to us. One such, at least, was continued in a half-forgotten resolution; he sat 
down then and there and wrote to Headquarters applying to begin his probation. 


Let us now draw near to the Festival of 1933 in more detail, in order that the many 
who took part in it may have a record of some of its joys and solemnities, and that the 
many more who could not be bodily present may share some of its spirit. 


Thanksgiving at St. Paul’s 


By five o’clock on Saturday evening the wide Steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral and all the 
side entrances were thronged with men, cheerfully taking the best cover they could from 
the searching East Wind. A few minutes later they were Streaming into the huge lighted 
space of nave and choir by every door. The organ began to play. The congregation 
rose with a sound like a sea-wave as the procession of Toc H Padres came in sight— 
white surplice and coloured hood varied by black Geneva gown; subsided again, and 
rose once more for the entry of the Cathedral choir. There was a gleam of gold as the 
Bishop of London, in cope and mitre, passed up behind the choir and went on to the 
altar Steps. Seen from the nave it was a picture rich in colour and shining light; seen 
from the choir the huge congregation was a dense field of living men, their faces and 
their green-covered service books continually moving as the heads of the crops move in a 
breath of wind, their ranks receded into a mist in the western distance, where the overflow 
who could find no seats Stood in a dark line; over the heads of those nearest the gilded 
rim of the dome hung like a great crown. It was far the largest congregation of Toc H 
members any of us had ever seen—for St. Paul’s has more than double the capacity of 
Westminster Abbey. And it Struck the distinctive note of the whole 1933 Festival, a 
gathering of men. In the body of the Cathedral no women were to be seen, and in the 
choir they were but a little handful among the sprinkling of senior men. The sheer 
numbers of Toc H membership, which was not ‘ rationed” as in previous years, forbade 
the entertainment of guests. This was a loss to men who are by tradition hospitable, 
but it was also a great gain to the united purpose of the whole week-end. 
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Tubby was in the pulpit, and the service began. “ Praise to the Holiest in the height "— 
but instead of the words of praise to which congregations are accustomed we sang some 
of the other neglected and magnificent verses of Newman’s great hymn from The Dream 
of Gerontius. There followed three exhortations from Tubby, based on the familiar initials 
R.I.P., but with new significance, in the order used by St. Paul—“ Rejoice evermore: Pray 
without ceasing: In everything give thanks.” The singing of Jean Ingelow’s Song of Praise 
for London which succeeded filled all the place with a glorious and unforgettable volume 
of sound. A short lesson, read by Air Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, another hymn, 
during which a long procession of members marched up the aisle to present the collection, 
and then a series of Prayers for some of the chief needs of Toc H. So with the singing of 
two verses of Re-dedication, the Bishop’s blessing and the tremendous chorus of " Immortal, 
Invisible, God only wise,” the service came to an end. In form it had been simpler than 
some in past years, but it was wonderfully suited to the dignity of this, one of the 
greatest churches in Christendom. No man among the four thousand and more who 
were present could have remained unmoved by the joyful act of worship in which he had 
taken his part. 
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The Evening in the Albert Hall 


There is no need, after so many years experience, to describe the happy bustle in which 
the congregation broke up for high tea in a number of neighbouring ‘ Lyons dens.’ Nor 
how they overcrowded the Underground trains and sang Tipperary up the echoing subway 
which leads from South Kensington towards the Royal Albert Hall. Again it was an 
audience of men only, in the great arena and banked up high in the balcony. A score 
of L.W.H. guests and a few ladies who were donors of new Lamps sat in boxes, seeing 
all but themselves scarcely seen. 

Like the thanksgiving the programme at the Albert Hall was notably simple and straight- 
forward, with no Stage pageantry as in many previous years. The result was an evening 
not at all devoid of music and colour, of impressive ceremony and inspiring words. It 
is in fact to be doubted if those present have ever experienced a better. The opening 
was made, by a good tradition, by the music of our old allies, the Band of the Welsh 
Guards: Capt. Harris knows from experience what Toc H wants and gives it in full 
measure. And then Sir Walford Davies, backed by Mr. Thalben-Ball, organist of the 
Temple Church, undertook to make Toc H sing. In unfamiliar songs he found them rather 
an awkward squad (the Family hasn’t yet put music among its really serious jobs) but 
held them in masterly fashion and with delicious humour. If the treatment could be 
Sy ae once a week, what a Stupendous male-voice choir we could have by the next 
Festival ! 

And now the procession of the old Lamps and Banners, 200 pairs, began to Stream down 
the steps, across the arena and up the tiers of the orchestra. This year, for the first time, 
the Rushlights and Banners of Groups were not offered a place—for the obvious reason 
that, with the growth of Toc H, there is no longer, even in the largest hall in England, 
any place to ofter them. With Lamps and Banners filling the orchestra tiers in close order 
the Stage was now set for the first speaker of the evening, the Prince of Wales. He had 
already appeared in his box before the Community Singing and had been received with 
the National Anthem and great applause. He now made his way, with Tubby, slowly 
up the hall amid a Storm of cheers. He spoke shortly and gravely, as follows :— 


The Prince’s Speech 


“Fellow members of Toc H, our thoughts turn first to Toc H Overseas, and I 
rejoice at what has been, and is being, achieved. That we should be able at the 
same time to send two men to South Africa, one to New Zealand and three to Australia, 
without reducing the staff at home, shows that another Stage in the history of Toc 
H has been reached. Our heartiest wishes are with all the men who have gone, 
or are going next month, on these missions. But perhaps we may think specially to-night 
of one of them, to whom for this and many other Festivals we owe so much, the 
General Secretary, Rex Calkin. 

“There is good news from Canada, from South Africa and from New Zealand. 
In Africa it is very interesting to know that a number of members are volunteering 
for five years’ hard service in the creation of new leper colonies. Having visited two 
or three leper settlements on my visits out there, I know what wonderful work and 
sacrifice it is for these people who are willing to help to deal with a scourge we 
are all hoping will eventually be wiped out from British territories. 

“In this country Toc H is doing a great deal and there is a great deal to do. When 
I spoke to the great gathering of members of Toc H in Birmingham last year, I 
suggested that one of the best ways in which we could help one of the most important 
jobs was to see what work could be done for the unemployed. There has been a very 
fine response to that suggestion. 
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“I have seen myself in different parts of the country how Toc H is helping the 
National Council of Social Service in the really great work that has been done to aid 
a great many of our unemployed citizens during the time that they are unfortunately 
without work. Here are two instances, chosen at random from many more. 


“In Scotland a Toc H Branch has placed its room, which is large, at the disposal 
of unemployed men. Necessary funds have been raised by individual members without 
public appeal. The education authority has found tools. Raw materials have been 
given. The effort calls itself, and is, one of self-help by the unemployed. 380 men fill 
their hours with useful work for their own homes and for any public need that docs 
not take away from the employment of others. Because they also serve they hold 
their heads high, and can enjoy as of right their time of fun in the recreation room and 


of sport on the football field. 


“Tn the West Country a Toc H Branch ran a camp for 200 boys, sons of unemployed 
men from the larger towns. A gift from a trust fund (Pilgrim Trust) and the local 
interest roused insured the finance. Each boy was issued with a camp kit which 
caused one literal-minded youngster to write home to his mother, "" They have taken 
away our clothes but I do not feel cold.’ 


"I have seen this work in the Midlands, in Scotland and many parts of the country. 
I am going to Yorkshire next week for three days, and I know of several different 


activities which I will see when I am there which have been organised and I expect 
run by Toc H. 


“Our work for the unemployed is going ahead very well, and just as I suggested last 
year working for the unemployed, so for next year do I give you the suggestion that you 
might think out ways of helping to improve the Aozsing conditions in this country. 


“I am obviously not suggesting helping in that direction with money, because that 
is not the job of Toc H, but I would advocate something in the nature of propaganda 
to make people realise that we ought to be far less patient than we are with bad housing. 


“Housing conditions should be very closely studied during the next 12 months, 
because not only are our slums a disgrace in these modern times, but re-housing, 
re-building and the clearing of slums mean a stimulus to every industry we have in 
this country, and more employment and a greater measure of prosperity for everyone. 


“In 1936 Toc H will celebrate its ‘ coming of age. Those who knew Toc H during 
its early days during the war, found the spirit of fellowship and service which they 
felt they could not allow to dic, and which they must pass on to the younger gencration 
to be harnessed to the tasks of peace. Little did we know then how difficult these 
tasks would be, how new and complex the problems and how swift the changes. 


“ Hard facts must not daunt us. We must regard them as a challenge to maintain 
that spirit and to sce that it does not grow old. 


“Toc H was founded by men of the war generation, and they have borne the burden 
and heat of the day, and it is due to their efforts that the younger men can come in 
and take their place. The old guard are not tired or worn out or crying for relief, 
but their job will not be really finished until they have handed the main responsibilities 
over to the new guard, convinced that the spirit of Toc H is worth maintaining 
to-day and passing on to those who come afterwards.” 


Loud applause grected this speech, and Tubby expressed the feelings of the hearers 
in most characteristic turns of phrase. Turning to the Prince, he said: — 
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“ Sir, Shakespeare said ingratitude is worst of all; but some wit added that the 
next worst thing a man can have to bear is votes of thanks. Yet you must bear this 
now. We all do want to thank you thoroughly. I cannot say our thanks; you do not 
need them. ‘Thanks pay no debts.” says an old English proverb. You would far 
rather that we left them out. Sir Walford Davies taught us how to sing, and you 
would teach us housing. We are poor pupils, but we will do our best to learn. We 
count it happy thus to receive your orders year by year. As we all go about our 
tiny jobs, we don’t forget the job you’ve got to do. Now we come to Light we shall 
remember how gallantly you make light of your huge task. Toc H belongs to you, 
that’s very certain; but it is better Still, as we know well, that you from the first 
decided to belong to Toc H. It is my duty now to call on you, as Patron of Toc H, 
to bestow three Flanders Crosses on—Bath, Tavistock and Denmark Hill. Nothing 
more clearly indicates the deep growth of Toc H than the fact that we shall soon have 
a good team of men in charge of every Wooden Cross we have. Death is indeed 
creative of ideals; the best of all, as Wesley said, God is omnipotently near. We older 
men were saved to serve; the younger serve to save." 


Among the many significant points in the Prince’s speech none roused so much enthusiasm 
in his listeners as his challenge to Toc H to take concerted action during 1934 to contribute 
something to the solution of the housing problem. What form that action is to take 
has, ever since the Prince’s words were spoken, closely concerned Headquarters, and it is 
hoped to lay some information before the membership in the February Journav. It 
is a difficult and most complex field of service, needing study and planned action. The 
spirit of service, we know, is not wanting in Toc H, and it was fitting enough that tokens 
of that spirit should claim all eyes and hearts when the speech ended. 


The Crosses and the Lamps 


First there was a solemn reminder of the spirit of service which set men of an older 
generation among the Elder Brethren. Quite simply and quietly representatives of the 
Bath and Tavistock Branches and of Mark XXII (Denmark Hill) came forward on the 
platform and received from the Prince’s hands crosses from the graves of Unknown 
Soldiers in Flanders to take back to their respective chapels. And then the tokens of 
service among the living were beStowed—the Lamps deserved by the new Branches of the 
past year. The ceremony followed the simple ritual which has made it so moving since 
its first occasion in 1922. The pedestal, with its painted arms, was set before the Princes 
chair. Towards it was borne in slow time from the other side of the Hall the Prince’s 
Lamp, from All Hallows, ‘ parent’ of so many hundred other lights, in the hands, as 
always, of ‘the Gen’ (Pte. Arthur Pettifer). Behind him, two by two, marched the 
Assistant Lamp-Lighters,—well known figures in their several stations in Toc H—Sir lon 
Hamilton Benn, Sir Geoffrey Byass, Sir John Cadman, Keith Fraser, Lord Gladsgtonc, 
Viscount Goschen, Lieut.-General Sir Aylmer Hunter-Weston, Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Martin, 
Vic Martin, Lord Middleton, Major-General Sir Arnold Sillem and Lord Wakefield. The 
Princes Lamp was set ready on the pedestal, and the Assistant Lamp-Lighters, taking 
lights with their tapers from it, moved among the ranks of the old Lamps upon the 
orchestra tiers, touching them one by one into Hame. At the same time the new Lamps 
were advancing, with their Banners, in pairs across the arena. Mounting the steps ot the 
platform the bearers stood for a moment, right and left of the Prince, to have their Lamps 
lit by him, and then passed to their places in a semi-circle on the Stage. ‘Tubby all the 
while knelt beside the Prince’s chair ro tell him about the Branches as their representatives 
came forward. It is always a great moment in the life of a unit when the Lamp is first lit, 
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a moment both joyful and solemn that passes quickly but is never forgotten. The new 
Lamps, in order, were : — 


HARROGATE, ABERDARE, WADHURST, EMPANGENI (Zululand, South Africa), BRAMPTON, 
BRISLINGTON, CLARRMONT (Cape of Good Hope, South Africa), HaRRow, AGRA (India), BARTON- 
ON-HUMBER, HARTLEY WININEY, MILTON and EaSTNEY, CRANBROOK, RAMSGATE, WIGAN, BEREA 
(Natal, South Africa), BuLawayo (Rhodesia, South Africa), LIVINGSTONE (Rhodesia, South 
Africa), RYE, SHREWSBURY, CHIPPENHAM, DENMARK HILL, HORNCHURCH, MILL HILL, THORN- 
TON HEATH, Wrst CROYDON, HILLSBOROUGH, MALTON, SHACKLETON (Buenos Aires, Argentine), 
HOLYHEAD, BOSTON, BRAUNSTONE, HEANOR, BROADSTAIRS and St. PETER’s, SOUTHBOROUGH, BRAR- 
WOOD, LRAMINGION SPA, YENTON, CHORLTON-CUM-HarDy, CREWE, LEIGH, MACCLESFIELD, WAVER- 
TREE, CARLUKE, IRVINE, BETHNAL GREEN. 


And now the Lighting was done. A wall of little living golden fires hedged in the 
porer round about. The Prince rose to his feet as the organ grew to a climax and 
ed into the first two verses of the Hymn of Light, then eleétric lights all over the Hall 
died down to darkness. Everyone in the huge crater of the Albert Hall was on his feet, 
tense and motionless. The word of command trom Tubby—" Light! "; the familiar words; 
the silence of 6,000 men; the eager response—‘ And glorify our Father which is in Heaven,” 
and the final great crash of the last verse of the Hymn of Light. Returning lights all 
round, the breaking away of the huge audience from its mood of uplifted concentration 
into the noisy friendship of the interval—this is the honest alternation of grave and gay, 


each as real as the other, which is so natural in Toc H but which often sets strangers 
wondering. 


The Archbishop's Speech 


The Band played gaily on, rising among the babel of thousands of voices, and at last 
cutting sharply across all free and easy conversation with a fanfare of trumpets. It was the 
signal to “fall in” again. Freddie Bain, Chairman of the Festival Committee, at once 
introduced (though he scarcely needs it now) William Temple, Archbishop of York, not 
merely a President of Toc H, but an active working member of it. Without 
preliminaries the Archbishop plunged into his subject. He said :— 


“We will remember them. Remember whom? Well, first and foremost, those 
Elder Brethren who in that time of trial in which Toc H was born found and achieved 
the purpose of human life. Tow do we remember them? We remember them with 
proud thanksgiving, not with lamentation. For them the promise of life was fulfilled 
because they had found a cause for which it was worth while to give life. That is the 
inner secret of Toc H, to find a cause for which it is worth while to give life. That 
is why Toc H—and I have said it time after time and will go on saying it—that is why 
Toc H not only survived the war but has gone on as no other organisation has gone 
on gathering strength not only in numbers but in significance. Toc H seized out of 
those years of war and has passed on to us something that really matters—having a 
cause for which it is worth while to give life not only in war time but in every time. 
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“ The Prince talked about slums and housing. I am not prepared to say that we can 
solve the unemployment problem; there are too many factors involved, but we could 
solve the housing problem if we were all dead kcen on it. I hope the challenge of 
the Prince is going to be taken up by Toc H, that Toc H will make itself a centre of 
propaganda, by inspiration if people will receive it, by making itself a sheer nuisance 
if they won’r, until local authorities are fairly hounded into doing the thing, until 
there is a large body of the public giving their money at low rates of interest so that 
low rents can be charged. It can be done. We could end slums in England, we could 
secure a decent house for every family if we were ready to make the sacrifice and loved 
our neighbours as ourselves. If we could only sec how this thing really mattered there 
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would be an eagerness to give time, energy, service and moncy even when it could not 
be afforded without cutting down the standard of living. Men did those things in 
the war. They did them because the cause was urgent. It is as urgent now but is 
spread out over a longer time. We don’t get so easily round the corner as we did then. 
We have got sluggish and sleepy about it. 


“Toc H does not exist for the benefit of the people who join it. If it did it would 
be false to its origin. In the days of the war the young soldier did not suppose that 
the army existed for the benefit of the soldier. Those who join Toc H will get 
spiritually a great deal out of it, but only in so far as they forget themselves and give 
themselves to it. People sometimes say you ought first to make people good and then 
call upon them to serve God. Our Lord’s method was not first to make saints but 
to make saints by first giving them work to do. 


“Toc H has accomplished an amazing degree of fellowship. Fellowship is one of 
the things the world wants, hungers for. It is true we set about getting it in very 
odd ways. Everyone knows we want it—we want it between members of the family, 
between members of the village, between different classes in society, between nations. 
The thing that is manifestly spoiling life is lack of fellowship. If you find two people 
at loggerheads and who can’t get on very well together it is no use shutting them up in 
a room and saying “ You shan’t come out till you are friends.” If you do that you 
will have to wait a long time, and perhaps in the end when you open the door you will 
find one corpse, if not two (loud laughter). The only way in which people who find it 
difficult to get on together can be made friends is frst by a common memory, something 
that they have inherited, something that makes a link between them, and secondly by 
having a common job to do. Those things Toc H can give you. There are any 
number of jobs to be done now in the name of the Kingdom of God. You can’t bring 
about that Kingdom but you can prepare for it, and when we are ready God will bring 
it. There are some principles which are essential if you are going to do those things. 
Those principles are written very big in the New Testament, but people don’t see them 
because they have got into the habit of reading the Bible in snippets, looking at the 
bits and never secing the whole, quoting the text and missing the spirit. I don’t mind 
saying that the first thing that Stands out in the whole teaching of our Lord is an 
absolute respect for personality. He does not want anyone attached to Him unless they 
want to come; He does not want anyone for any other reason than that they should feel 
drawn to Him by the magic of His love. Look at the way not only society but we 
ourselves are treating our neighbour. The trouble is that we always take things the 
wrong way up. Respect personality when you are dealing with someone else, and don’t 
bother whether you yourself are treated as a person or not; be grateful if you are 
treated as a tool for some good purpose, but take good care not to treat anybody else 
as a tool, as an instrument for your own purpose. If you belong to Toc H you belong 
to each other; that is, no member for himself. People give themselves with great energy 
to work but it must be their bit of work, it must be done in their way, and they are 
cross if that bit of work is given to anybody else. There is trouble if Mrs. Jones is 
asked to decorate the font if Mrs. Smith has always done it. We have got to get past 
that. Some people say that co-operation won’t go with competition, that they are 
contradictory. On the contrary, life is a mixture of co-operation and competition. Are 
you really aiming at something for the whole of fellowship, wanting to do something 
and using the fellowship to do it, finding something to do over and above the job that 
you are paid for and giving yourself to it? If so, that is service. ft will make all 
the difference to this country and ourselves when all Christian people recognise that their 
main opportunity of serving God is by serving man. 
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" Behind service, sacrifice. 1 am quite sure that all real progress that has been made 
in the labour world and in industrial conditions has not come through people fighting 
for it in the sense of making themselves a nuisance; it has come from the justice of 
the cause quickening the conscience of the country to its demands. All great causes 
have been won not by hurting people but by being ready to be hurt yourself. Take the 
case of the lepers which the Prince of Wales mentioned just now. As the result of an 
appeal, not widely made, thirty-eight men, two doctors and two nurses have offered 
themselves for five years’ unpaid work among the lepers. That is a great Christian thing 
to do, and if enough people will do it we can sweep leprosy away from the British 
Empire in a generation and then from the world. It can be done, it will be done 
when there are enough people ready for the sacrifice that is involved. It can be done, 
and I believe will be done by sacrifice. Some of you know the Story told by Dostoievsky, 
the great Russian novelist, of how our Lord visited a place where the Inquisition was 
at work. As He went about men forgot their sorrows, and meeting a widowed mother 
mourning her only son He stopped the funeral procession and restored the boy to his 
mother. At that moment the cathedral door opened and the Grand Inquisitor, an old 
man who had condemned scores of people to the hideousness of the stake, came down 
the steps, and had the Lord arrested. That night he visited his Prisoner, and he said: 
"I know why Thou art come: Thou art come to repeat that great mistake in the 
wilderness. What great wise spirit offered Thee there bread, and authority and 
mystery? Men will follow one who gives them bread; men will follow one who can 
reward those who obey and punish those who disobey; men will follow one who is 
surrounded by mystery and whom they cannot understand. But Thou commandest 
men to follow Thee out of love and devotion. We have to correct that work of Thine, 
and so to-morrow I shall burn Thee." The Prisoner rose, crossed the cell and kissed 
the Inquisitor on his bloodless lips. The Inquisitor rose, opened the door and the 
prisoner went out into the night and was seen no more. The old man with the kiss 
burning in his heart did not alter his opinion or his practice. That old man is the 
old world in whose heart the kiss of Christ is burning. He does not alter his opinions 
or his practice. In our hearts, too, I trust that kiss is burning and that we will let 
it kindle our hearts till we too, like the Elder Brethren, make the sacrifice that must 
be offered if God’s kingdom is to come. You can do it if you will.” 


The speech ended almost abruptly as it began. It had been an utterance able to hold 
the great audience in rapt attention: men were heard to say afterwards that it would 
have been worth coming all the way from the far North or West for this message alone. 


And, finally, the tremendous outburst of Blake’s Jerusalem and Padre Arthur Howard 
taking prayers. And so home—if not in all cases to sleep—after a really great night. 


Festival Sunday 


Dawn broke on Sunday in dull crimson behind the gaunt warehouses and tangled 
masts of the shipping in the Pool. The river sped strongly to greet the morning 
splendour in the open sea. Roads white with frost sparkled cmptily. The Tower slept; 
in the courtyard bagpipes skirled softly until seven o’clock swung all the city bells. Inside 
All Hallows some hundred men awaited the first coming of the Lord in the Sacraments 
that day. As the Stars paled and the light grew, guests to that gracious Table multiplied; 
they filled the porch and the back of the church before the Gloria knit Praise and Thanks- 
giving. Then as the firí joyous congregation filed out, another took its place, overflowing 
all seats; it, in its turn, gave place to the next till all were served with quiet ministration. 
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Breakfast in the neighbouring Lyons’ and A.B.C.’s were the usual jolly, crowded affairs, 
where many new friends were made and old acquaintances, missed at the previous days 
festivities, were discovered. The Bakers Hall had been graciously pur at tne disposal of 
the membership as in the days of the first Festival in 1922. The motto, " Praise God for all,” 
blazoned on overmantel and lintel, written on the ceiling, inscribed round every heraldic 
shield, summed up the purpose of the Festival and reminded the thoughtful of the passing 
of years during which the Movement has been attempting to seek first the will of God. 
Here, in front of the blazing fire, dreams could be dreamt of the years to come. Here, too, 
and in the Clothworkers’ Hall, friends gathered in parties before inspecting the London 
Marks, or seeing the sights, or waiting the time of the Festival Preachments. The Cloth- 
workers’ Hall is a magnificence of gilding and marble, huge salons where Pepys looks 
down from his picture, where gilt effigies of Royal Charles and James parade before the 
red-papered walls. Brilliant chandeliers cluster like grapes suspended from lofty ceilings. 
Here Tubby led an overflow congregation from All Hallows for prayer and songs of praise. 


All Hallows 


Year by year, the Family from the Provinces and from Overseas come to renew their 
memories of the grey old House of God which is so closely woven into the life of Toc H, 
and to join together as a body to offer thanks for virtues and Strength received while humbly 
petitioning for their continuance. There, among all the bonds that bind in one the Elder 
Brethren and the working membership the world over, with the Prince’s Lamp shining 
Steadily among the new treasures of House Flags, new glass in the west windows of the 
North Aisle, fresh barques swinging gently in the Mariners’ Chapel of St. Nicholas, set 
in the midst of these tokens of our unity the great congregation lifted its voice to pledge 
itself for a new year of endeavour. Blessed be the day when moved I was, and Father, 
Who hast made us brothers echoed about the roof in mighty volume, for heart and voice 
joined in the utterance of conviction. The Rev. R. D. Whitehorn, M.B.E., of St. Columba’s 
Church, Oxford, had accepted the invitation sanétioned by the Lord Bishop of London to 
preach to the Family from the pulpit of All Hallows. With the noise as of a breaking sea 
the congregation sat down and the preacher delivered his text. 


‘Look up and lift up your heads. Know ye that the Kingdom of God ts nigh.’ 
I 


“ Whoever Stands here from year to year to preach to the family of Toc H in this ancient 
church the ever-modern gospel of Jesus Christ, must surely approach his task not only 
with joy but with humility, knowing that it is not by his own knowledge or powers 
but out of the greatness and splendour of the Kingdom of God that his message must 
arise. We meet as soldicrs and servants of Jesus Christ who lived and died and rose 
victorious that he might bring in the Kingdom of God, not far off in the heavens but 
here on earth, in the hearts and minds and relationships of men and nations. We meet 
in remembrance of all Lion-hearts and Great-hearts who gave Strength or skill or life 
itself for the high purposes of that kingdom—to bring nearer the rule of God in the 
world of men. We mect to dedicate ourselves again at this Festival to be as those that 
wait for their Lord, with loins girt, and lamps burning. 


“Therefore I bid you to-day to lay hold of these words of Jesus, ‘ Look up and lift 
up your heads; know ye that the Kingdom of God is nigh.’ Jesus stood, seeing with 
clear eyes the dangers and disasters of the world about Him, and facing them all, and 
proclaimed that such extremity of man was the opportunity of God. What did He see 
and foresee? Read it in the twenty-first chapter of Luke—‘ Wars and commotions, nation 
rising against nation, and kingdom against kingdom, famines and pestilences . 
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Upon the earth distress of nations, with perplexity—men’s hearts failing them for fear, 
and foreboding of what is coming on the earth.’ What better summary than that could 
there be of the situation of the world in our own day, of our problems of politics, 
economics, militarism, nationalism and all the rest? I believe it is true to the gallant 
spirit of Jesus Christ to echo for our day and generation the words in which He inspired 
His followers in the face of the menace of their day—" When these things begin to 
come to pass, then look up, and lift up your heads. . . When ye sec these things 
come to pass, know ye that the Kingdom of God is nigh.’ 

“We hear and read much of the challenge of the modern world to the Churches, 
to morality, to religion—even to God. It is the business of Christians to reply with a 
truer reading of the fa¢ts—to assert God’s challenge to the world that tries to do without 
His rule. We Christians believe that it is in the purpose of God that, in these hardest 
and most perplexing times that have fallen on mankind for a century, the way of Gods 
Kingdom should be made known and should prevail. 

“Let us take two examples of that challenge of God. Think of God’s challenge in 
the problem of Disarmament. Is it not true that on the broad issues the world has to 
choose between God and the devil? On that choice, that response to the challenge 
of God’s rule, will depend the welfare of the human race for decades to come? Are we 
to turn back, or are we to take however short a Step forward? That question will 
not be answered merely in terms of armaments and expenditure, percentages of budgets, 
aeroplanes and tanks, volunteers or conscripts. The real outcome of the Conference for 
goal or evil will be the nations’ response to the challenge of God. One queStion will 
have been answered by the nations, yes or no. The way of right not might, the way 
of peace not war, the way of confidence rather than security, the way of reconciliation 
not revenge—God wills it; do we? 

“Think of God’s challenge, again, in the problems of social and economic welfare. 
None of us could forget if he wished—and thank God none of us wishes to forget— 
that great chill fog of unemployment which Still envelopes our nation and other nations 
too. None of us can ignore the evils and inequalities of our social life, slums, and bad 
housing, nor the other great problems of social morals that Stare us in the face. And 
none of us here doubts that the way of the solution of all our social needs is ultimately 
the way of Jesus Christ, the way of the rule of God in all human relationships. ‘ You 
shall love your neighbour as yourself,’ as much as you love yourself—desire and seek 
for him whatever you desire and seek for yourself; that’s “ Kingdom of God Christianity.’ 
That is one of the two basic principles of the rule of God. But that writ of Christ 
does not run, not even in the lands that are called Christian. What is the result? 
Is it not true that in the last analysis our distresses come from our lack of neighbour- 
liness? Is it not true that at bottom there is want where there might be plenty, squalor 
where there might be comfort, idleness where there might be work, bitterness between 
man and man, employer and employed, class and class, because we are all in our measure 
neglecting or breaking that law of the Kingdom of God, because none of us loves his 
neighbour as much as he loves himself? Is it not, therefore, true to say that by the 
very pressure of our social and economic troubles, God challenges this nation and every 
nation to obey His rule, to make our submission at last to the Kingdom of God? 
God wills our deliverance; do we? 

“To be a Christian, to believe in the rule of God to-day, does not mean to live in a 
fool’s paradise. It never did and it does not now. It means as it has always meant, 
that a man has a deeper ground for confidence that any non-Christian can have over 
against the almost Bening roblems of the world. It means that a man’s deepest 
ground of confidence is not merely in “ works of men,” in expedients and policies, in 


economic and political combinations and devices. Some of these may have their legi- 
timate place, and call for the faithful work and service of Christian men and women: 
But deeper than these, and guiding Christians in their estimate of all human contrivings, 
is the same great confidence which Jesus reiterated for every human need—the rule of 
God, the eee of God. It is the recuperative power that is af God which is the 
true ground of confidence for humanity. 


“When you and I can Stand as Jesus Stood, in the face of distress in every nation, 
in face of wars and rumours of wars, in face of perplexity and fear, blinking no facts 
or consequences, and assert the rule of God, we shall do more than any force or policy 
or cunning for the salvation of the world. 


‘“ Thy Kingdom come,” on bended knee the passing ages pray, 
And faithful souls have yearned to see on earth that Kingdom’s day. 
But the slow watches of the night not less to God belong, 
And for the everlasting right the silent stars are Strong. 
And lo, already on the hills the fags of dawn appear; 
Gird up your loins, ye prophet souls, proclaim the day is near.’ 


‘Look up and lift up your heads, be assured the Kingdom of God is nigh.’ 
II 


“ Brothers, do you see why I have spoken thus far as I have done? It is because 
Toc H must be a company of those ‘ prophet souls.’ It is because a task and a duty 
have been wonderfully given by God into our weak hands; and if we should fail, that 
part of His purpose would tarry unaccompilished. Part of Gods challenge and message 
to this generation would be undelivered if we were untrue to our ‘high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ For consider, what is this brotherhood of Toc H? What is 
its purpose? What is its character? We are one of the companies of the army of the 
living God. We are charged to assert and stand for the rule of God. We are under 
obligation ourselves to practise the ways of the Kingdom of God. We are bound 
together not that Toc H may win success, popularity or applause, but that the Kingdom 
may be advanced; not that men may glorify us, but that they may ‘ glorify our Father, 
which is in heaven.’ There is the essence of the character and purpose of our fellow- 
ship. Our orders are the orders of every other unit of the army of the Kingdom of 
God, ‘ Prepare to advance! ’ 


“ There is an old story in the Bible of David, hard pressed in one of his forays against 
the Philistines, receiving this as a word of God to him: " When thou hearest the sound 
of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees then thou shalt bestir thyself, for then 
shall the Lord go out before thee.’ Have you caught a ‘sound of a going’ in our days? 
There are ‘ prophet souls’ who hear it, who are conscious of a Stirring of the souls of 
men and women, a strengthening of purposes of good and of goodwill, a mobilisation of the 
resources of the Kingdom of God. It is not for you or me to question who it is that the 
Spirit of God shall move. We are not to ‘ forbid anyone because he followeth not with us.’ 
Rather we ought more readily and more generously than many of us often do, to 
attribute to the Spirit of God and the leadership of Jesus whatever is worthy of Him 
in every modern movement, hailing as allies some who are Striving for freedom and 
justice, welfare and brotherhood, even though they themselves may not acknowledge 
or be conscious that their inspiration derives from Jesus Christ. On the other hand, those 
who find their vocation in some new way of adventure for the kingdom have no business 
to adopt a superior air towards those whose place and duty hold them in the settled 
and regular ways of the Churches’ life and service. Thank God that in these days, as 
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always, the Spirit of God ‘bloweth where it listeth. Acknowledge and attribute to 
Him every response in every quarter to the challenge of God. Listen for the " sound 
of a going’ in the world, in our own land to-day. 


“Do we in Toc H catch it, too? Or are any of us so busy with our own doings, 
our own concerns, our own mannerisms, that we have no ears for the ‘sound of a 
going’? If that is true anywhere in Toc H, if we are anywhere unready to reinforce 
or encourage our brothers of whatever company, church or race; if we arc unwilling that 
our organisation should be held as a trust for the Kingdom and not for ourselves; if 
we are tempted to think of ourselves as a ‘private army’ rather than as onc of the 
cohorts of the army of the Kingdom of God; then any discouragement is of our own 
fault and failure and unworthiness. ‘ Disown discouragement.’ 


“ “Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase elen now the fiers, 


And but for you possess the field.’ 


“* But for you!’ " When thou hearest the sound of a going then shalt thou bestir 
thyself? There is no movement of the Spirit of God that does not come down to the 
scale of the life and the task of the individual. When we speak of the warfare of the 
Kingdom of God, when we speak of the task and the opportunity of Toc H, we come 
back in the last analysis to the duty laid upon you and me. And of that I mutt speak 
before I make an end. 


III 


"It is as true in the service of the Kingdom as it is in any other sphere that the 
individual counts most in the long run, for or against its purpose. If you and I do 
not do our part, why should any other individual? If you or I or others should remain 
satisfied merely to extend our patronage to the Kingdom of God, through our member- 
ship of Toc H or the church or any other organisation, and not fulfil our duty in 
action, what wonder if the movement should run slow? Are any of us satisfied to 
go through the motions but not really pull our weight? There is a tale of a fly that 
sat on the axle of a chariot and prided itself on the dust it was making. Do you know 
any people like that? They pull no chariot in the army of God; theirs is none of the 
credit for any forward movement. Their individual task and duty is not performed, 
they ‘come not to the help of the Lord against the mighty! ’ 


“No, it is personal service, personal influence in action, that make up the corporate 
service that Toc H can render to set forward the Kingdom of God. It is personal faith, 
personal discipleship that looks up and lifts up its head and knows that the Kingdom 
is nigh. It is what you do yourself and by yourself unwitnessed that proves what is 
the true motive and inspiration of your life and service. And the cumulative service 
of a company like ours is composed of the spreading and joining and spreading again 
of all our circles of personal influence, of ES in little things, of witness in 
ordinary surroundings and company, in all the concerns of life, public and business 
affairs, social and family life. The Lord is not always calling us to great tasks. " Thou 
shalt bestir thyself,’ not only in interesting and stimulating enterprises but in the 
humbler and even more vital and necessary duties and relationships of every day. That’s 
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why there is no room for despondency or listlessness in our personal and individual 
service. A wise man said, ‘It is not for thee to finish the work, neither art thou frec 
to desigt therefrom.’ That faith in the Kingdom of God which is ours is first to be 
expresscd in our nearest duties, our private relationships and personal environment, with 
the powers and equipment which are already ours and are equal to our task. Think of 
that in times of weariness and discouragement. Let ‘the mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus, Who chose the humble way and made it the path of His victory 
and His glory. Take as a parable for your times of need this vision of a poet:— 


“Then I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream, 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain, 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and sword 
Clashed upon sword and shield. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And thought, " Had I a sword of keener steel, 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing! " He snapped and flung it from his hand, 
And cowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came fe king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemies down 

And saved a great cause that heroic day.’ 


“Ay, it is Jesus Christ Himself, the Prince leader of our faith, Who will come and 
take up our broken purposes, our weakness and our failure, and in His hand wield 
them again as weapons and instruments of the Kingdom of God. For the ‘battle is 
not ours but Gods. And the Lord, the sound of Whose going is audible once more 
to-day, in our own land and in all the world, is the God Who is made known to us 
in Jesus Christ. We follow no deceased prophet, no dead leader: His Spirit lives, 
directs, inspires, controls. The Gospel of the Kingdom of God, that shall rule in all 
the earth, is the Gospel of Jesus, the Man of Nazareth, the Young Man Who died on 
Calvary. That is the Gospel which it is ours to spread in word and life and service. 
The Captain of the Lord’s host, Jesus Christ, is the same yesterday and to-day and 
for ever. It is in His gallant spirit that we bid one another to-day ‘look up and lift 
up our heads and be assured that the Kingdom of God is nigh.” 


St. Margaret Pattens 


This pleasant, airy church had a full congregation to hear Padre “ Bill” (P. W.) 
Baldwin give his final message to Toc H England before sailing for Australia. He came 
fresh from a Stay in the Northern Area where he has been watching the daily work of 
the family under difficult conditions. His words were charged with seriousness and 
urgency. His text was the Four Points of the Toc H Compass and the Main Resolution; 
recited often so lightly. Does the membership realise how terrific these Statements, made 
in the name of Toc H, are? We mouth them so foo aa that they tend to become 
commonplace. The work that Toc H has to do is made to appear so easy that it is too 
good to k true. We must demand reality, and to do this we must be true men. Carry 
on the war tradition, for in Toc H there never can be peace except the peace of God. 
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There is work to be done. Work and warfare. Unemployment and slums, the slum 
mind, and class bitterness must go. We talk largely about such problems, how far arc 
we prepared to go? There must be an acid test. How should we face that? It is our 
job to prove that we have passed out of the kindergarten class of Christian Service. 
In the years between 1922 and 1933 there has been time to prove that we are real men 
in the sight of God. The test will cost much in sacrifice. The test is the response 
to the call to leadership. There may be among the congregation future Wesleys and 
Shaftesburys; are they going to say to the challenge of " Follow Me,” " Here I am Ni 
Those who reply thus will be assured that light and leading will follow. God will not 
be silent to those who say “ Here I am." God wants men. He was tired of mechanical 
animals, so he created man with a mind and a will of his own. God wants man’s 
co-operation, because God will not force men. He will not be Almighty until men agree 
to work His ways. We are pledged men; unless we mean every particle of what 
we repeat so often, if we do not go the limits, we are spiritual cowards, we go dis- 
honoured men. 


Deeply Stirred, the congregation rose to sing for courage to face issues so vital. Father, 
Who has made us brothers; it was a hymn dear to a certain body of boys and men in 
South-east London, whose influence on Toc H has been considerable, and in the last 
verse is summed up what the work and warfare of Toc H is to achieve. 


“Take our dreams and make them splendid, 
Send Thy light upon every face, 

So that other men in wonder, 
Find our streets a holy place.’ 


, 


The Family Gathering 


Men surged into the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall in Vincent Square on the Sunday 
afternoon to be engulfed in a singing, shifting crowd, constantly changing its form and 
pattern, breaking up here, closing together there, cddying into groups which reamed 
away dissolved a minute later. Eight thousand feet Stamped a terrific bass to the talking, 
laughing, singing from four thousand throats. Excitement rustled in the air. The hall 
itself was Stimulating; concrete pillars, clean and lithe, bare walls, high ceiling, all as 
efficient and expectant as a ship in fighting trim. On a tiny platform which jutted into 
this swirling tide of men, Tussy took his stand, coat off, to teach the family a fighting 
song, made from a noble parable, John Bunyan’s Holy War, the song of Boanerges’ 
Expeditionary force, made on the road to the relief of Mansoul, that fair and delicate 
corporation built by Suappar for the occupation of EMMANUEL, His Son, now besieged 
at all its five gates of the senses, Ear-gate, Eye-gate, Mouth-gate, Nose-gate and Feel-gate, 
by Diasotus, a rebellious captain of Shaddai. To raise this siege of the soul of man 
comes Boanerces, a Stout and thunderous captain, leading the vanguard of the armies of 
God, singing this song, of deliverance through faith in God. It is a song for Toc H 
on the job, for Toc H which has made the proud boast that it is an army of the King of 
Kings. “ Yer,” said Tubby, “Toc H, met here to-night, knows—if it be not blind— 
that it is not the thing that it would be. Small in number, deficient in leadership, shot 
through with sins and frailties both personal and corporate, it is besieged rather than 
relieving. But we are here to learn again from God, that we are the nearest force to 
Stem Mansoul’s surrender, under the attacks of Sterile doubt and faithlessness. In some 
such measure, Toc H has been enabled to serve Mansoul. Souls besieged musi come into 
the open; and there are many privates in the Company of Captain Charity liberated in 
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his command both from doubt and fear. Nor are those men who trail a pike beneath 
the Golden Shield of Captain Credence a wise choice for the scorner. Men who have 
faith do exploits even to-day. Withal, we Stand unable to proceed. The journey is too 
reat; the fight too bitter for weary, winded men in no great numbers. We have attempted. 
We have won some ground; but Mansoul waits Relief, and waits o'er long.” 


“Men who have faith do exploits even to-day.” Barkis, the chairman, then brought 
to the microphone HUBERT SECRETAN to tell the Story of one man who in our day, having 
faith, did exploits which have influenced the early life of Toc H to a considerable degree: 
John Stansfeld, known to a great family of men and boys in the mean streets of a London 
slum as the ‘ Doctor.’ His teaching for ten years is summed up in two pregnant sentences 
which were always on his lips: “ Dear chaps, we are one family," and “ Remember, as 
you do this, you do all to the glory of God.” These are the whole gospel of Toc H, 
they are two short swords which are the chief weapons for Toc H in attack. With these 
he brought Light and courage to the dark streets of Bermondsey, these he took at the 
age of seventy to the natives in Africa, these he wished to take to Burma at the age of nearly 
eighty when death through duty took away his son from a magnificent work among 
boys in a Burmese reformatory, but he was prevented by friends in England who saw that 
his work in Oxfordshire must not be interrupted. Lives have been saved, spirits restored 
and very dark places made plain by the ‘ Doctor,’ who, having faith, did exploits. 


Then followed Kerran Fraser, who for ten minutes turned attention to yet another 
siege laid to man’s soul by a world rapidly becoming mechanical in its every activity. 
Against this petrifying influence, the mind and spirit of every man must be armed with 
weapons of attack; mere condemnation of the system is insufficient, there must be a vital 
new attitude to life that will supplant what is evil. Creating the beautiful each man for 
himself will lead him to life at its fullest and best; the ‘hardness of craft,’ self-discipline 
and choice displacing indecision and blind acceptance, the co-ordination of all powers 
of discrimination, sympathy, imagination, assimilation and love; to gain these is to increase 
capacity for service, for these are not to be hoarded but e liberally for others. “ This 
is the great service, to give abundantly of our gifts, breathing into another of our life." 


Boss Forp, home from his tour in the East, then told of the growth of Toc H in the 
lands about the Pacific, the potentialities the movement had, the great way it still had to 
travel, yet though the difficulties are great the opportunities are correspondingly great and 
the family overseas is by no means downcast, nor should the family at home be over-anxious 
as long as each individual member will sustain the brethren beyond the seas with prayer 
and in faith. It was inevitable atter Bobs’ talk that the family should demand to see 
those overseas members who were present, so Uncre Harry (the Rev. H. B. Ellison), 
Hon. Overseas Commissioner, first read a bundle of cables of goodwill and congratulations 
from countries, areas, districts, and lone units overseas, forging fresh links in the chain 
that binds us in one. Then. as he named country after country, men from them Stood 
up to be grected by a roar of applause: Australia, South America, South Africa, Canada, 
New Zealand, Malta, Mauritius, Jerusalem, Japan, Germany, India, the Army, the Navy, 
the Police Force the world over, each received an ovation. 


After a minute's respite—for the audience had sat solidly through the programme so far— 
Tubby led a thunderous singing of ‘ Boanerges, and Pat Leonarp took Prayers. In the 
silence each came to know God’s love for us severally. The Festival was complete; the 
family had given thanks, had sung praises, had acknowledged its Lord and Master, and 
with new determination turned back to home and workshop pledged once more to His 
servicc. 
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OUR PATRON IN BAS-RELIEF 


"T HE plaque with the bas-relief of the head of the Prince of Wales reproduced on 
Plate I. is the loving work of the Ashstead Potters. In this busy little Surrey pottery 
every single employee is a disabled ex-service man—many are very seriously handicapped 
for life—yet their creative skill has developed a pottery technique which has created for 
them a reputation for craftmanship second to none in modern pottery. This plaque is their 
supreme effort; it is designed by Mr. Percy Metcalf: all proceeds from the sale of the 
plaque go directly to further the work of these disabled ex-service men in Surrey. The 
plaque is 13% inches in diameter and unless ordered for Standing is finished and ready 
for hanging. The price is fr 1s. od. each for hanging, or with a stand £1 3s. gd., plus 
2s. for postage and packing. The address is: AshStead Potters Ltd., Ashstead, Epsom, 
Surrey. 


THE ROYAL MATINEE 


"THE Prince of Wales’ Builders’ Fund has recently benefitted to the extent of about 

£12,000. The occasion was the Gala Performance at the Regal Cinema, Marble 
Arch, on Wednesday, December 6, 1933, attended by H.R.H., who amid innumerable 
calls on his time graciously gave two evenings in one week to Toc H. Our most grateful 
thanks are also due to true and trusty friends of Toc H in Lady Salisbury and her tcam. 
There can be no doubt that real interest in Toc H as a thing that is eminently worth while 
has been Still further extended by Tubby’s and Pat’s challenging talks at successive meetings 
of the team. Space does not here permit of individual thanks, which have already been 
conveyed, but the generosity of British Cinema Co. in presenting Lady Elenor Smith’s 
Red Wagon free of all costs must be placed on record. 


"THE DEVILS DISCIPLE” 


MHE Toc H Drama League has a long record of good work and many notable 

successes. Probably it has never done anything more neatly and completely than 
Bernard Shaw’s “ pleasant play” The Devil’s Disciple. The performances took place 
under excellent conditions at two famous theatres—on November 27 at Sadlers Wells 
and on the following night at its senior sister house, the Old Vic. The play deals with 
the comic discomfiture of various people, notably of the British Army in the American 
War of Independence. It gives its Irish author delightful chances of pulling the English 
leg and producing in Major Swindon as solemnly wooden-headed an Englishman as ever 
was John de Stogumber in St. Joan. When the play at the end shows signs of a really 
serious moment it collapses, of course, into melodrama—as the author all along intended. 


It is impossible to mention, in degrees of praise, all the actors and actresses. Charles 
Hooper as Dick Dudgeon gave the Devil a very gay and gallant disciple; Alec Ferguson 
a lively portrait of Anthony Anderson, the faithful parson who turned out to be a cad—or, 
no, after all a trump; George Sheaves was finely fatuous as Major Swindon and Lionel 
John splendidly sarcastic as General Burgoyne—the very spit of the Iron Duke in profile; 
Alfred Farmer (as we have come to expect of him) gave a beautifully finished village- 
idiot portrait of Christopher Dudgeon. The savage Mrs. Dudgeon, the pathetic Essie 
and the fickle charmer Judith Anderson were well played by Aithna Gover, Philippa 
Codrington and Joy Statham. Jock Ledward deserves, as usual, a special word of praise 
as producer. One rather odd thing—the present writer couldn’t quite see why the 18th 
century drill of the troops should always be greeted by the audience with laughter. It 
didn’t seem to him either more or less comic than the prancing of the Guards any morning 
at Wellington Barracks—though some of the motions have changed a little. 
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AN OBLIGATION AND A CHALLENGE 


1. Few subjects perhaps have taken up more time during the last year, and on few 
subjects regularly discussed in Toc H meetings does there seem to remain so much 
misunderstanding as Finance. Though there is but little new to be said, it will be worth 
while to trace back to its beginning the present challenge to all Areas to raise annually, 
by Branch and Group contributions and by recruiting Toc H Builders locally, a sum of 
at least £8 per unit in the Arca, reckoning for this purpose the number of the units in the 
Area at the beginning of each financial year (November 1). 

2. In the spring of 1926, the Central Executive, being faced with immense financial 
difficulties owing to the rapid growth of Toc H, appointed a committee to consider the 
whole situation. This committee proposed (1) that an attempt should be made to raisc a 
large Endowment Fund, (2) that the Finance Committee should be instructed to prepare 
a scheme under which friends of Toc H who were not able or willing to undertake the 
obligations of membership of Toc H might be recruited as " Toc H Builders,” and kept 
in various ways continuously in touch with the Movement, and (3) that definite plans 
should be made to secure that Branches and Groups would be challenged to raise Steadily 
a share of the money required for the maintenance and expansion of Toc H. Apart 
from other reasons for making this challenge, it was clear to the Central Executive in 
1926 that any appeals for money made to the public or to individuals not members of 
Toc H would have far greater force, and chance of success, if it could be shown that the 
actual working members of the family were doing their best. 

The ‘Toc H Builders scheme was prepared and launched forthwith, the whole work 
involved being at that Stage undertaken by Headquarters. Preparations for the 
Endowment Appeal required much longer time; but the Appeal was launched 
at the Festival of 1927. Although the amount aimed at was not secured, the total 
of the Endowment Fund, on October 3: last, was approximately £77,000. As 
the third of the Committee’s proposals direétly concerned the membership generally, 
it was discussed in the Central Council in April, 1926 (JournaL for May, 1926) 
and, on the Council’s instructions a Statement regarding the financial requirements of 
Toc H was published in the Journat for July, 1926. In that, under the heading " The 
Duty of Branches and Groups," the working membership was asked az the leas? to under- 
take to raise £2,000 per annum or £8 for each of the 250 units then existing. (It was 
then reckoned that 20 per cent or 50 of the units would be unable to raise anything. So 
the remaining 200 units were asked to raise £10 each. Subsequently the form of the 
challenge was altered, and instead of four-fifths of the units being asked to raise £10, 
it was asked that £8 should be raised on the average by all units. It is important to 
remember that as far back as 1926 this £8 per unit (on the average) was Stressed as the 
least which Branches and Groups should do, and that they were then asked to say that 
the amount they undertook to contribute could be " relied on absolutely." 

3. In April, 1928, when the Council met again, the same challenge was repeated, and it 
has continued to be repeated since, the only important difference (apart from the matter 
of accounting) being that Branches and units and Areas have since been encouraged to 
raise, if they wish, part of the money they are responsible for by recruiting Builders 
locally, as well as by direct contributions, or in other ways. 

4. The number of units at home at the beginning of the account year 1932/3 was 779. 
Therefore the amount of money raised by Branches and Groups (now arranged in 
Areas) ought to have been £6,232. Actually, Branches and Groups and Areas altogether 
raised £3,738 tos. 4d. in 1932/3 by contributions and £1,498 3s. 10d. by recruiting Builders 
locally, a total of £5,236 14s. 2d., or 84 per cent. of the minimum amount due under the 
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Standard set in 1926. In two Areas only, Scotland and South-Eastern, was that standard 
exceeded. The amounts by which other Areas fell short are shown below in paragraph 6. 


5. One constitutional point of the greatest importance must be borne in mind. Toc H 
is not a federation of areas, etc., each with its own accounts, its own finance, its own funds. 
(To achieve that, if anyone wanted to, Toc H would have to be split into fragments which, 
however closely they might be linked together for some purposes, would be legally 
independent bodies). On the contrary, Toc H, financially as otherwise, is one. The 
Areas are not independent bodies, but families within a family. This limits and restricts 
Area executives in financial matters, but it not only maintains the unity of Toc H, but 
enables us (subject to certain restrictions by which we are bound) to apply the family 
principle—“ to each according to his need, from each according to his power "—far more 
effectively than could possibly be done if Toc H were divided up into separate, independent 
bodies each with their own finance. 


This principle is applied now. For we try to give each Area—as far as total resources 
allow—its fair share of Staff, without considering the amount (if any) of the endowments 
allotted to the Area, or the amount that it can raise. And it has many times been said 
that, provided always two conditions are satisfied, no Area need be ashamed of Area 
accounts showing a deficit. The first condition is that the Area is not wasting money; 
the second is that it is raising its share, on the Standard laid down in 1926, s.e., at least 
£8 per unit as the average. It these conditions are satisfied, an Area which has no endow- 
ments, or next to none, can rightly claim to have played its part better than an Area which, 
though it has raised much less than its proper share, contrives to have a surplus in its 
accounts because it has larger endowments specifically allocated to it. 


This allocation of interest on endowments or other items of income to particular Areas 
or places, or towards the salaries of men holding particular posts, or of padres of certain 
churches, is a matter over which the Central Executive have no control, or very little. 
The money has been given to Toc H on conditions, in trust; the conditions must be 
observed, the promises given must be honoured. But the result of these restrictions, and 
the allocations of money to particular areas, is that some Areas have “ surpluses,” although 
they have not done their share of money-raising, while others, which have done their 
share, may have huge deficits. We can, and do, tell these last Areas, that all is well really, 
that they, the Area family, are merely getting their fair share of the whole family’s 
resources; but they look on the faces of their accounts and are ashamed. We want to find 
a method which will “smooth out” all the inequalities which result from the “ ear- 
marking " of money by particular Areas; which will show an Area which has raised its 
£8 per unit as having no deficit at all; and which will show other Areas as having deficits 
which reflect exactly their own failure to co-operate in the maintenance of Toc H on the 
minimum standard laid down after the Council discussions in 1926. 


6. This method has been worked out and will be applied this year. Whether it can 
be continued depends—as will be shown—on the general financial position at the end 
of each year. 


Scotland and the South Eastern Area raised their full share and more. To Scotland 
will be made a grant of £227 13s. 3d. from the surplus on the Headquarters section 
of the accounts, leaving the Area account “all square.” The South-Eastern Area account 
balances exactly without a grant. 


No grant will be made to Yorkshire which, owing to its large endowments, has a üny 
surplus. Yorkshire on the 1926 Standard ought to have raised /560 from contributions 
and Builders: it actually raised £333 os. 5d., 59.4 per cent. of the minimum. And no 
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grant can be made to Ireland (Northern Section), as, owing to the fact that it has no 
whole-time Staff of its own, the deficit shown in its little account is less than the amount, 
£41, by which it fell short of the standard. 

To all the other Areas grants will be made as shown below, leaving the Area accounts 
with deficits (also shown below) which exactly refleét the amounts by which each Area 
fell short of the Standard. 


97 raised of 


Grant from Final the Minimum 

Area. Headguarters. Deficit. £8 per unit. 
s. d. fi asa % 
London iis ay ae 129 11 6 3114 9 96.6 
Eastern a Sis a 224mm 70 Il 9 82.3 
East Mids. and Lincs. at Kés 266 10 10 113 9 9 79.1 
West Mids. and Experimental Arcas 581 19 9 33 911 92.5 
Northern =. ~~ 278 583 8 o 184 16 10 53.8 
North-Western ee me dat 950 7 2 I8I o o 76.2 
Western ve ty süt 382 12 HI 56 15 7 69.1 
South-Western w ser A 129 14 2 Oey os 66.7 
Southern $ sss 43 436 3.5 7611 9 81.9 
South Wales ne Ha 279 19 6 Fo) Lia 75-4 


7. No area can, or may, count on having similar grants next year. Just as the dividend 
of a commercial company depends on its making a profit, so grants from Headquarters to 
Areas depend on there being a headquarters surplus of sufficient amount to make similar 
grants possible, and that is not, and cannot be, known until the accounts for the year 
are closed. Arcas must therefore work on the basis that if they do their full share, if as a 
minimum they raise £8 per unit, the responsibility for the remaining cost of the Area rests 
with Headquarters; and they may also hope that if we all do our share in finding the 
moncy necessary to maintain and expand Toc H, grants from Headquarters on a similar 
basis will be made again. But beyond that we cannot go: we cannot allocate surpluses 
which do not yet exist, and may never exist. 


8. Success in the finance of Toc H depends largely on cach man, or unit, or District, 
or Area executive, concentrating on their own share of the job; and it is hoped that this 
note will make clearer to many what their own job is. 

9. The faét that Areas raise a little money, some a good deal, otherwise than by recruiting 
Builders or direct contributions, has by no means been forgotten. But, more especially 
as in 1926 it was hoped that £8 per unit might be raised by direct giving, and that £8 
was proposed as a minimum, it has seemed right to base all the “ Headquarters grants" 
on the amounts raised by Arcas in two ways only, viz., by recruiting Builders locally, and 
by Branch and Group contributions. 

The minimum amounts which Areas are S to raise in this way in the year 


November 1, 1933, to October 31, 1934, are as follows :— 
London Areas: Northern a ... £248 at Western A ... £240 
Southern ws 304 ae Eastern cst .. 248 
Other Areas: South-Eastern -.. 640 na Eastern po ... 408 
East Mids. & Lincs. 632 a West Midlands ... 464 
Experimental .. 160 Be North-Western poe Gh) 
Yorkshire... n GR i Northern z 24. 392 
Southern —... one GF ae South-WeStern poe Bak 
Western Be a ERT Bee South Wales... se 400 
Scotland  ... coo 8B ets Ireland Bes a.s 128 


POPERINGHE—AND THE YOUNGER PILGRIM 


The World Chain of Light year by year circles the earth, drawing together this great 
Jamily of Toc H with a bond of imaginative understanding. This year, as last year, Tubby 
sent the Light out from the Old House in Poperinghe on December 11, 1933, and received 
it back there on the following day. Here is the record of a young member who was 
visiting the Old House for the firs? time. 


HE small party which left Victoria for Belgium on Monday, December 11, 1933, al 

10 a.m., found itself, in the growing dusk of that day, standing in the quiet little 
military cemetery of Lissenhock, on the outskirts of Poperinghe. ‘The countryside was 
a dark blanket under the frozen sky; the white gravestones Stood, shoulder to shoulder, 
in the grey brittle ground; the thin branches of the leafless trees were like arms raised in 
blessing over a quiet congregation. There Tubby took Light and the tiny flame flickered 
feebly in the darkness but grew in the hearts of those who saw. 

So the small party came to Poperinghe and to the Old House, which two-thirds had 
visited before, but which the rest were seeing for the first time. 

The young man was inclined to be quiet during tea; the older man—who had been 
through The Show—thought and spoke of the House as it had been in the old days. 
Yet the young man was not silent because he had nothing to say. He was gathering 
impressions. The atmosphere of the Old House had wrapped itself about him and com- 
pelled his interest. He felt the peace that dwelt there, and responded to it. There was 
one among the younger men present who had doubted before leaving London that the 
Old House would mean anything to him when he came to it. But that doubt vanished 
immediately he set foot in the Upper Room. There, though he could not explain why 
it should be, his misgivings fell away. He saw things more clearly. He had no memories 
of the past to compare with the present, as the older men had. He had only the close 
proximity of God to hold up to his everyday life, and at once everything became casier 
to understand. Doubts and anxieties, which had been in his mind on the journey and 
before, did not matter any more. The healing hand of the Upper Room was laid on 
his shoulder—as on the shoulders of all present—as he knelt in that dimly-lit hop loft. 
No one—certainly not a Toc H man—can go into that Room and not feel its inspiration. 
Courage was born there so many times between 1915 and 1918 that the very air seems 
charged with it. Here, indeed, God brings home * that behind the ebb and flow of things 
temporal stand the eternal realities.” 

“ Each one of you here to-night represents two thousand Toc H members,” Tubby said 
before he lit the Lamp in the Upper Room to start the World Chain of Light which, 
in twenty-four hours, was to encircle the earth; but in the tense silence after Binyon’s 
words, there were a million Others around, smiling their encouragement from the shadows 
of the past. Through the night and day that followed, while those who knew, and those 
who were learning, kept their vigil by the Lamp, a great comfort entered the hearts of 
those who watched. And one, if not more, learned how to pray . A 

On Tuesday a motor coach took most of the pilgrims through a part of the War areas 
and to several of the military cemeteries. The war arcas, as pictured for the younger 
man by the cinema and the more lurid novels, have ceased to exist. Red brick farm- 
houses have grown up throughout the Salient, and only the existence of several concrete 
pill-boxes, most of which now shelter barnyard fowls where once they sheltered machine- 
guns, tell of the hell which reigned here sixteen years ago. Several of the party visited a 
preserved piece of ground where a trench has been kept intact in the midst of shattered 
Sanctuary Wood, but even this has lot most of its meaning, for the undergrowth about 
is thick, and around stretch the fertile plains of Flanders. 
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“THE LOVING CUP OF FIRE.” PLATE III. 
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THE Massip LAMPS AND BANNERS IN THE ALBERT HALL, DECEMBER 9, 1933. 
Witnessed by a huge crowd, the Prince lights the Lamps of the forty-six new Branches before Tubby 
takes “Light.” Two days laler the Chain of Light was forged round the world linking the scattered 
family in another greal festival of Renicitbrance and Re-dedication, 


(Photo: Central News.) 


———— 


PLATE IV. THE UPPRR ROOST. 
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WHERE THE WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT BEGAN, DECEMBER II, 1933. 


In this old Belgian hop loft, of which this photo is the first to show so clearly the rajlered roof, a liny 
group of men mel to send the Light round the earth, touching lo flame one after another, every Lamp 
and KRushlight in every Continent. 


So it was to the cemeteries that the younger man turned to find what war meant—what 
war will always mean. He understood, secing the thousands of white Stones in Tyne Cot, 
and, on the walls, panel after panel of names of soldiers who have no known graves. He 
understood, seeing the Canadian War Memorial at Sanctuary Wood, and the brooding 
Statue at Saint-Julien where first the yellow waves of gas crept over the countryside. Yet 
peace and love—not war—were foremost in his mind, standing in the quiet of those resting 
places. And he wished desperately that all the membership of Toc H might be with him 
that the meaning of sacrifice might be more clearly understood through the symbol of a small 
white headstone. Standing there he did not feel sad because of that carpet of death; he 
felt buoyed up by a new hope, a greater understanding of real love which until that 
moment he had not fully comprehended. 

In the newly risen farms and cottages about the cemeteries, he seemed to see Toc H 
rising about the Old House which stands eternal. He seemed to see something bigger and 
better, built bravely in spite of unsettled conditions. He seemed to see the Old House, 
like the Stone Canadian soldier at Saint-Julien, looking compassionately on at a changing 
countryside. And he knew that Toc H must have the Old House if only as an example, 
a shrine of sacrifice with its centre the Upper Room. He, the younger pilgrim, returned to 
the Old House with his visions of Tyne Cot and the Pool of Peace at Spanbrockmolen, and 
the trenches at Sanctuary Wood, knowing that Toc H meant a great deal more to him 
than ever before, not because he had looked on something unusual but because he had 
found peace and courage where he had least expected. 

Later, when the Light had been received back in the Upper Room twenty-four hours after 
it had been sent forth, and he listened to Tubby, a vague shadow seated beside the altar in 
the flickering light of the candles, talking of the Chapel and what it had meant to men 
condemned to death, he thought of God in a new way, not as a Being unapproachable but 
as a Living Force. 

“I know that Jesus is alive to-day,” Tubby said in a low, quiet voice, and there was 
not one present who did not believe him. 

Back at home reflecting on the pilgrimage, the younger man remembers many pictures. 
He sces Tubby taking Light in Lissenhoek cemetery in the dusk; he sees the names on the 
walls of the Menin Gate; he sees the dining room of Skindles Hotel where all meals were 
taken; he seces the Lamp burning through the night and the figures of watchers kneeling 
in the shadows beside it; he hears laughter and song—for Talbot House is a house of true 
mirth; and perhaps he has swift visions of the Franco-Belgian frontier and the view over 
miles of flat French countryside between Poperinghe and the coast. If he remembers that 
the crossing to FolkeStone was one of the wildest of the winter, he knows that it was 
symbolical of his own emotions which had been stirred, not by brave tales of men at war 
but by contact with a living force which is putting courage into many hearts to-day. 

He has learned that though the brain of Toc H is in England, the heart of the movement 
will always be in a little Belgian town. 

Jonn Marsu. 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


Arthur Aguila Evans: WVorcester Branch 


The Worcester Branch, and indeed the City of Worcester, has lost a true friend in the 
passing of Arthur Evans following an operation. Besides being a " Builder” he was 
always ready to be of service to the Branch. He inspired all members with whom he came 
into contact to fresh efforts, enlarged their outlook and deepened their purpose. We extend 
our deepest sympathy to Mrs. Sharples and " Shrap" (Chairman of the Worcestershire 
District), his daughter and son-in-law. 
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A BAG OF BOOKS 


Great Christians. Edited by N. J. Forman. 


This book is in the same succession as " Great Victorians ” and " The Post-Victorians.” 
It is obviously more limited in its appeal because the men and women of whom it tells 
are not so famous or well-known. If the forty names here included had been ‘set’ as a 
question in a general knowledge paper, few, if any, of us would have gained full marks 
for our answer. (Incidentally, if the editor had given us just the briefest notes about the 
writers of the various “ sketches,” it would have enhanced the interest of the volume). 
The range of names chosen is wide in the extreme; most people will be puzzled at some 
one or other name included; and most will regret some name omitted. That, however, is 
inevitable. In a Foreword, the Archbishop of York offers a welcome to the volume— 
a snapshot album he calls it—and reminds us how well worth while it is to describe afresh 
“the pioneers and heroes of the past,” especially of the recent past! 


For us in Toc H the real interest of this book lies in the fact that in many cases the 
men and women of whom it tells were very ordinary folk. They were not giants whom 
we cannot hope to emulate. Their influence—in many cases to-day more widespread than 
they would ever have believed possible—is directly traceable to their patient, laborious and 
self-effacing service. A wise use of extracts from the volume would liven up many a 
‘jobmaster’s innings’ and set many a unit (and ordinary member) to the task of attempting 
the impossible. How much better, for instance, could the jobmaster drive home the worth- 
whileness of the job than by reading from Barkis’s sketch of Donald Hankey, and quoting 
these words (they have already appeared in the JOURNAL) :— 


“Bermondsey showed me that which is better than beauty. I went to Bermondsey 
to teach and Stayed to learn. I went to give and Stayed to receive. And what I learnt 
and what I received were the three gifts of which the Apostle tells—faith, hope and 
love. In Bermondsey I have reaped a harvest of happiness and friendship which I 
never hoped for.” 


Some units hearing this read might even begin to consider whether it was not time 
they went down into more needy districts and began to assume their appropriate share of 
the work there waiting to be done. 


The two things which Stick out pre-eminently from this volume are, first of all, the 
challenge for each to take what tiny part we can in righting a wrong or in helping forward 
some piece of constructive service. Great results often follow from very humble begin- 
nings. Those, for instance, who first rallied to help Josephine Bullér had no idea of how 
the work they were starting would spread, and the ideals they were setting forth would 
“leaven the whole social opinion of the world.” But, secondly, more important even than 
what those men and women did was what they were. Time and again the writer says 
something like this (this is said of Geoffrey Studdert Kennedy): ". . . the friend to 


whom I, together with thousands of other men and women, owe a new vision of God.” 


One of the most inspiring studies in the volume, perhaps because it is of a man so little 
known, is of a Cambridge Don, Forbes Robinson by name. Here you see the Toc H 
spirit at work, and the Toc H methods in action thirty years before Toc H was born. 
To-day, twenty years after his death, there are many who Still give thanks that once 
they were allowed to call him friend. 


One puts down this volume more than ever sure that the greatest contribution Toc H 
can make to life to-day is the contribution of individual character. Here is the Story of a 
group of men and women who made " great faiths real and great ideals.” There is no 
greater need than that to-day; the challenge is " Go thou and do likewise.” D. J. W. 
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The Churchman’s Handbook. Press and Publications Board, Church House, 1/-. 


Here is a handbook full of information relating to one of the greatest churches of 
Christendom. Facts by the score are here on every aspect of Church life, organisation, 
law, the shaping of the Prayer Book, the appointment of Bishops and Clergy, the Synods 
and Convocations, the Church Assembly, biographies of well known Churchmen, among 
whom Tubby is to be found Stating his hobbies as lawn tennis, swimming and tramp 
Steamers. Are you a churchwarden? If so, do you know your powers under the Brawling 
in Churches Act of 1860? This book will tell you. Church music the care and use of 
bells, the preservation of the fabric of the church, all are dealt with in this red-covered 
book that costs only one shilling. The contributors to this compendium are all dis- 
tinguished experts in their subjects as well as loyal and devoted churchmen. Everything 
is clear and concise and ready to the hand. A book every man who professes to love his 
Church should have. ‘This book is the first handbook to the Church of England that 
has ever been produced and it is a tribute to the part that laymen are playing in the 
stimulation and development of the work of the Church. 


The Psalms for Modern Life. Interpreted with drawings by Arthur Wragg. Selwyn 
and Blount. 6s. 


Doctor Sheppard in his admirable introduction to this book aptly quotes Carlyle’s 
declaration that the greatest service any man could do to his generation was to sec some- 
thing clearly and then spend his life in the attempt to translate and express it. Arthur 
Wragg has secn, very clearly, the essential value of the Psalms in modern life, and he has 
expressed his vision with a forceful clarity in black and white. The first end paper is 
striking enough, but as the dust jacket is lifted to reveal the words " Praise ye the Lord " 
the book becomes an instrument of great power which demands attention. As we examine 
the pages, the Psalms live again with new meaning and we become more vividly aware of 
their application to present day problems. Disease, war, unemployment, hedonism and 
armaments are but a few of the evils to which the artist has applied his skill and we feel 
that skill has never been applied to any subject with greater sincerity. HEW? 


Two Toc H Pamphlets 
Toc H in the Royal Navy. 3d. 


Although this pamphlet is designed first for the naval member, then for the shore 
units at ports and places of call for the Navy, it deserves the attention of all members 
who will gain an accurate picture of how Toc H works in the Senior Service. 


The Main Resolution. Concerning Toc H, No. 4. 3d. 


The fourth number in this admirable series is a short study of the value and the implica- 
cations of the Main Resolution. In its twelve short pages is a quiet depth of thought which 
demands the closest Study. 


Two from All Hallows 


Finally, here are two reprints from All Hallows, Gilbert Talbot, the moving character 
sketch by Canon H. Scott Holland reprinted with a preface by Tubby and a foreword by 
Gordon V. Carey. This is threepence. Bangwent No. XII is a reprint from some magni- 
ficent chapters from John Bunyan’s The Holy War and Grace Abounding, containing 
as well the words and music of Tubby’s song Boanerges, sung at the Birthday Festival, 
at the Family Gathering on Sunday afternoon. The price of this is sixpence. 
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THE OPEN 
Better Housing 


Drar EDITOR, 

I am worried about this housing business 
and I want to ask you to ask your readers to 
help me out. In our Distri& most of the 
Branches and Groups have been trying to do 
something about unemployment. A few of 
our members and a great number of our 
neighbours are Still out of work; we know 
how disheartening it is for them. We have 
found ways of being friendly with a few and 
we have tried to give them something worth 
doing in their unwanted Icisure. We realise 
that we have touched only the fringe of the 
problem, but it has been a personal touch. 


Now that the Prince has aroused us again, 
I am wondering what we can do to fight this 
other enemy—bad housing. We see how 
pulling down slums and building decent 
houses means employment for more men. 
Most people in our borough seem to realise 
vaguely that there are too many overcrowded 
homes and think that the public authorities 
really ought to do some more about it. But 
our Group are stuck when it comes to dis- 
covering what is the best part for Toc H to 
play. 

Shall I tell you about one or two things 
that have happened? There is a local Housing 
Association, and we offered assistance and 
told them what man-power we could offer; 
so far we have addressed and delivered a few 
thousand circulars for them and we have 
Stewarded three badly-attended public meet- 
ings. Our Jobmaster went to the Town Hall 
and an official said " amateurs can’t do any- 
thing and if they could they couldn’t enforce 
the law.” We have listened to two Guest- 
night speakers, one of whom unfortunately 
gave us a learned argument against the policy 
of the Ministry of Health and the other a 
flow of national Statistics, which proved 
nothing to us. One of us read up some books 
we got from a library, but the ideas seemed 
a bit out of date. There is a large new housing 
estate two miles away, but cur members are 
not welcomed there and we cannot find the 
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HUSTINGS 


right men to Start a Group. 
members who run a boys’ club 
because their younger boys are s hag 
lack of sleep, caused apparently DY 4 
family sharing one bedroom apd TELE 
at the same late hour. We have tried to study 
conditions for ourselves and yet Hee 
intruding, until one of our out-of-wor 
members asked two of us at a time to tea 1n 
a kitchen used by two families occupying 
three rooms between them. (I told my aunt 
about that—there were seven in the two 
families—and she replied that “ such people 
prefer to live that way." Oh, my aunt!) 

We know that the Prince is right and that 
we ought to be far less patient about it all. 
Yet we have done nothing effective so far, 
and we want to be told quite simply what we 
can do. Perhaps we are unlucky in our 
neighbourhood; possibly we must first prove 
our worth in other directions, until our uny 
attempts can be trusted and improved. Still, 
other Branches and Groups may have done 
a lot in their own way. I wish they w ould tell 
us how. Will you ask them? 

I am, 

London. Norver Y. BRIGHT. 

(We shall be glad to hear what other units 
experience has been in regard to the Patron's 
challenge. The Editor wishes to make tt 
known that the February issue of the JOURNAL 
will contain much information on the subject 
of housing, and will sugges ways in which 
Toc H can help. Meanwhile, it is hoped units 
will make their first response by studying the 
question, and wait for the February Journal 
before settling their plans for action. Ep.) 


Are Toc H. Pilgrimages worth while? 


Dear EpITOR, 

Naturally I write as one strongly prejudiced 
in favour of Pilgrimages to the Old House 
and the Salient. 

During the last three years I have been 
privileged to be there with many parties of 
Pilgrims. I am firmly convinced from my 
experiences, that a competently led Pilgrim- 
age of about twenty post war members, and 
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four or five “old sweats” gives to at least 
80 per cent. of them an understanding of 
what Toc H is and is out to do, which is 
beyond words and hardly otherwise obtain- 
able. To put it otherwise, I can confidently 
say that once again young men are imbibing 
ir the Old House and particularly in the 
Upper Room, fresh encouragement and 
inspiration, wherewith to fight the terribly 
difficult problems of Peace, much as they did 
in the Old House in 1915-18 the war-time 
problems. 

I have continually urged Pilgrims, in 
public, in print, and in letters, to write to me 
their criticisms, favourable and unfavourable, 
and have received a considerable amount of 
correspondence, of which at least go per cent. 
has been enormously appreciative of what 
can be derived from these Pilgrimages. It is 
significant that a very Jarge number of boys 
of 16-18 who have gone with the various 
School Pilgrimages and are not Toc H 
members have written testifying to the in- 
spiration gained thereby. 

Most important of all, the Old House is so 
inextricably bound up with our " Main 
Resolution " that a Pilgrimage to the Upper 
Room is the natural outcome, as it leads to 
what is so very necessary, a better under- 
slanding of our Main Resolution. Surely 


God is still ‘ Using the Old House." 
Yours sincerely, 


42, Trinity Square, E.C.3. PAUL SLEssor. 
Dear EDITOR, 

I write in reply to J. W. Maddock’s letter 
in your last issue. 1 may be wrong, but it 
would appear to me that he has never been 
on one of these pilgrimages. If this be so, 
then I think he will realise that all the force 
of his argument is nullified, until he can 
speak from personal experience. It may, of 
course, quite easily happen that even given 
such experience, his opinion will be the same; 
but in this case he will have strengthened his 
own argument. There is, I feel, much truth 
underlying his statements; but I can only say 
having visited Pop about ten times in the last 
three years, mainly accompanied by younger 
men who never knew the war, that my week- 


ends have always resulted, not in a backward 
look to the war, but in a forward and 
quickening glimpse into the terrific poten- 
ality for the good building of Toc H in 
the days to come. May I suggest that J. W. 
pe joins my pilgrimage party next 
July? 

Mark XIV. 


Dear EDITOR, 

I was very interested in the two letters 
wnich appeared in this month’s JourNaL 
under this heading. Personally I feel—and 
1 am sure there are many in Toc H who will 
readily agree with me— that this is a question 
that must be answered individually by every 
member to whom the matter is of any con- 
sequence. 

Toc H claims to be not an organization 
but a family; surely the very basic difference 
between these two things lies in the fact that 
the former may be called upon to take 
one particular point of view on a problem, 
whereas in a family no such cut and dried 
point of view is probable. There are many 
problems of fundamental importance on 
which it is perfectly possible that members of 
the same family may with complete fair- 
mindedness take opposite points of view; and 
the very essence of fair thinking is the adop- 
tion of this principle. 

There are many, and I am one of them— 
being one whose age was in single figures in 
1918 and who have since made a pilgrimage 
to Poperinghe—who believe that there is 
much good to many in these pilgrimages, 
but we do not expect every member to derive 
benefit from them. To many the Old House 
is a central rallying point, to many others 
All Hallows and other places too, just as in 
an ordinary family each separate Branch 
regards its own particular home as a central 
railying point. 

I do not agree with John W. Maddock 
that people should be prevented from going 
to obtain inspiration from the Old House and 
the Salient nor do I agree with M. B. Elson 
that they should be coerced into going. I 
believe that each individual should make up 
his own mind and go or stay away as seems 
best to him. 


MICHAEL COLEMAN. 
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I shudder to think of the results of taking 
to ourselves visible labels which only make us 
appear biassed and ridiculous to those whose 
views are different from our own, when what 
we should really be doing is getting rid of 
labels. I think we ought to regard ourselves 
not as members of an Organization or 
Society which can have fixed opinions, but 
as individuals who have bound ourselves in 
a concrete way to follow fairmindedly certain 
ideals of fellowship and service towards the 
building of the Kingdom of God. 

Turgis Green. W. B. Puncuarn. 


Sir, 

I am most interested in M. B. Elson’s idea 
that those who have had the honour of 
making a pilgrimage to Poperinghe should 
have some outward and visible distinguishing 
mark. But he must be prepared to receive 
opposition from those who believe in the 
slogan “ Abandon rank all ye... . ” etc. 
On the score of expense I am opposed to a 
special tie. The distinction can, however, 


MULTUM IN 


% THE CentraL Counci will hold its 
Annual Meeting on Saturday, April 21, at 
2 p.m. at 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 


ME Jonn Beate (Bournemouth), MICHAEL 
Hinpe (London), W. Burr PUNCHARD 
(Basingstoke) and L. Scarre (London) have 
been co-opted to the Central Executive to fill 
vacancies. 


82 Congratulations to Garner FREEsTON, 
whose engagement to Miss Ruona DUNKER- 
LEY is announced. 


£ Farewell and good wishes to Padre Birt 
Batpwin, who sailed for Melbourne on 
December 20. Many will miss him, especially 
in the Northern Area where he spent most 
of his time. 


9 Rex CALKIN, STUART GREENACRE, RONALD 
and Mrs. Wrairn, leave for Australia on 
January 17. They sail from Southampton on 
s.s. “Jervis Bay.” All good wishes to the 
team. 
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be attained by wearing the tie reversed so 
that the seam is exposed to view. Better Still 
would be a medal with the letters POP. on 
the face and a party of high-hearted pilgrims 
on the reverse. This medal would be sus- 
pended by a ribbon in Toc H colours, 
preferably watered. A bar would be issued by 
H.Q. each year. In time there would be 
holders of this honour with several bars, and 
I can visualise awe-inspired youngsters listen- 
ing to old campaigners with their "I well 
remember back in 1933 . . . . " 


I am sure Elson will be interested to hear, 
if he does not already know, that Moham- 
medans on thcir return to India from Mecca 
dye their beards red. For various rcasons 
this form of personal adornment is not usual 
in Toc H, whereas all have noses—why not 
dye them red? I Strongly suggest the adop- 
tion of this scheme, but then I have not been 
on a pilgrimage! 


Mark VI. 


LESLIE G. COOPER. 


PARVO 


“2 W. OLPHERT (“ Bardic ") becomes Western 
Area Secretary, on Greeno’s departure. 


2 Litrte Hatcuerr Gursr House closed 
finally at the end of October, to the regret of 
many who have enjoyed holidays there. 


s L.W.H. HEADOUARTERS was transferred in 
December to 28, Great Tower STREET, E.C.3. 


“2 Overseas Groups (except in Australia), 
which intend to apply for promotion to 
Branch status this year, are asked to note that 
their applications should be made before June. 
Provincial and Area Executives OVERSEAS are 
asked to note that all recommendations for 
promotion or confirmation should reach 
Headquarters in London not later than 
August 31. 


%2 The L.W.H. Annual Report will be in- 
serted in next month’s JoursaL, consequently 
in the Quarterly List, the supplement for this 
month, the L.W.H. directory, is held over. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


5 PREPAID RATES. 
VISITING YPRES? SHANNON HOTRL, opp. Menin 


Gate, Brit. Owner-Manager. Capt. Leo Knox, late The charge for miscellaneous advertisements 
A.S.C. English food, quiet. From 5/- per day. is 1/6 per line. Minimum 2 lines. Each line 


ie 
1096 dis. Toc H. consists of an average of 46 letters, including 


ion. ispl inch 15/-, 
TOC H HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH.—Noted for Neale os Disp en RS Bs k / 
its comfort and company both winter and summer. Series Discount 5 per cent. for six insertions. 


Handy for everything. Permanent and temporary A A 
EPA Men. only.—Terma, apply: ResrpENT Alt miscellaneous advertisements must be 


WARDEN, 20, Poole Road. prepaid and shonld be addressed to:— 


Small Advert. Dept., Toc H Journal, 
TOC H PRINTED STATIONERY FOR GROUP |: , 

OR BRANCH USE. 100 sheets two colours, 5/-; Cave oss 

one colour, 4/-; also POSTER BLANKS in two col- Paris House, 270, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
ours, 15” X 10", 25 for 3/6; 20” X 30”, 25 for 5/6; | 
post free. Xmas Cards for private or Branch use | 
from 3/6 per dozen. Samples 3d.—THE “ STAR” | 


PRESS, 5831, Commercial Road, London, E.r. Phone: | THE BOOK OF LAST YEAR. 
East 3367-8. | Peoieeirkss deere edt R E, 


oe x The outstanding publication of 1933 was undoubtedly 


DANCE NOVELTIES. THE YEARS BETWEEN 


HATS, BALLOONS, DECORATIONS, ETC. 
We hold the widest range in London. | The Story of TOC H, 1919-1922. 


In Paper Cover 1/- 
In Boards - 2/- 


ORDER FROM THE REGISTRAR. 


VICTOR G. GINN & CO., 
16, Red Lion Square, High Holborn, W.C.1. i 
Chancery 7654. Write for Toc H List. 
Come to our Showrooms. 


Copies are still available. 


LATE NIGHT FINAL 


Tue intelligent reader has realised already that the Overseas News in the JourNAL is 
necessarily incomplete and fragmentary. The following list is designed to encourage our 
readers to subscribe to at least one Overseas Journal, and so to complete their vision of 
the family, ‘from China to Peru. 


Australia: The Link. Monthly, 3/6 per annum. Editor, 476, Collins Street, 
Melbourne, C.I. 


Malaya: The Little Journal. Monthly, free, postage extra. Editor, S. G. Grant, 
1298, Circular Road, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 


India: The Lamp. Monthly, 5/- per annum. The Business Manager, “ The Lamp,” 
2/2, Lansdown Road, Calcutta. 


Ontario, Canada: The Midnight Sun. Monthly, $1 per annum. Editor, 614, Huron 
Street, Toronto. 


South Africa: The Compass. Bi-monthly, 3/- per annum. The General Business 
Manager, P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg. 


South America: The Mark. Quarterly, $3.00 Argentine paper per annum. Editor, 
Mark I, (S. America), Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent direct to the address quoted or to the 
Registrar, at Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


The Prince's Call to Toc H 


The Prince of Wales, at the Eighteenth Birthday Festival of 
Toc H, said he wished to suggest that they might think 
out ways of helping to improve the housing conditions in 
this country. He was not suggesting help in the way 
of money; that was not the job of Foc H. He would 
advocate something in the nature of propaganda to make 
people realise that we ought to be far less patient than we 
were with bad housing. The housing conditions in this 
country should, he thought, be very closely studied during 
the next 12 months, because not only were our slums a 
disgrace in these modern times, but re-building, re-housing, 
and the clearing of slums meant a stimulus to almost every 
industry in this country, and that meant greater employ- 
ment and a greater measure of prosperity. 


Therefore read 


The Anti-Slum Campaign 


By SIR ERNEST D. SIMON 


The author, as Chairman of the Manchester Housing Com- 
mittee from 1919 to 1924 and subsequently as Chairman of 
the Liberal Housing Committee in the House of Commons 
and of the Committee appointed by the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council and as a member of the Rent 
Restriction Committee, has gained a very wide knowledge of 
the subject. Here he gives a history of post-war housing 
schemes and discusses the methods which should be adopted 
in the future. No one who wishes to understand the 
question can afford to neglect his book. 


2/6 LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. LTD. 
NET 39 Paternoster Row — London, E.C.4 


COMMITTEE FOR LONE OVERSEAS UNITS 


E a Central Executive at their meeting on September 13, 1933, brought into being 
this new Committee. It is not just another Committee set up for the amusement 
of its creators, nor, really, is the function which it is designed to fulfil a new function. Let 
us try to explain. Most of the overseas units (for example, in New Zealand, South Africa 
and Malaya) have enjoyed, some for many years, some for a few months only, the services 
of their own local Councils or Executives for helping, advising and controlling them in their 
development. There arc, however, chiefly for geographical reasons, some thirty units, which 
on the more official side of things, Still look directly to Headquarters in London for just 
such help, advice and control. On the less official side they look—and, we hope, seldom 
look in vain—to the Overseas Office at 42, Trinity Square. The value of the personal work 
which has gone on in that office is incalculable. The Headquarters’ record is probably 
much less satisfactory, and this simply because the responsibility for keeping in touch with 
these lone units has hitherto been undefined. The responsibility is now, openly and for 
all the world to know, laid on the shoulders of this new Committee. 

The personnel of the Committee as at present formed—it can be changed annually and 
has power to co-opt—shows it to be fairly representative, for it consists of Colonel G. R. 
Codrington (Chairman); W. J. Musters, Registrar; Sir Cusack Walton, recently a member 
of the General Council for India and Burma; the Rev. H. B. Ellison, Chief Overseas 
Commissioner; or Major Paul Slessor, Overseas Secretary; the Rev. F. E. Ford, recently 
Padre for India and Burma and just returned from a Far Eastern tour; and John Mallet 
(Secretary). 

If in the past there has been overlapping between Headquarters and the Overseas Office, 
or if there has been any falling between these two stools, such should be avoided in the 
future, through the close co-operation which the Commitee will practice. But that is a 
small thing compared with the hope, which is shared by all members of the Committee, that 
they may be of some real service to the following units in the giving of help and advice 
where needed, and in keeping them in close touch with the Family at home :— 


NEWFOUNDLAND: St. John’s Group. 

West Innis: Antigua and Kingston Groups. 

Brazi: Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo Branches. 

Mippie and Far East: Abadan, Baghdad—Hinaidi, Basrah, Hong Kong, 
Mauritius and Shanghai Groups. 

East, CENTRAL and Wesr Arrica: Kampala Branch, Accra, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Kumasi, Lagos, Sekond: and Nairobi Groups. 

Matta, Ecyet and Paresting: Malta Branch, Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem 
and Sliema Groups. 


Europe: Brussels Branch, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Charleroi, Paris, Rotterdam 
and Naples Groups. 


News from the Lone Units 
Alexandria Group 
A report from the Diocese of Egypt and the Sudan, November, 1933. 

“In the great Port of Alexandria there are always a considerable number of British 
merchant ships, most of them carrying young English, Scotch, etc., lads of sixteen to 
eighteen years of age, as apprentices for the merchant service. These ships sometimes 
remain in harbour for a week or more at a time, loading or unloading cargo. Then 
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when the day’s work is done these apprentices are free, either to Stop on board and 
become bored with the ship, themselves and everyone else, or to go ashore and loaf around 
the unhealthy haunts of the docks with its very alert and undesirable male and female 
leeches, whose prime object is to flecce these young lads fresh from home both of their 
money and morals. Just here a few keen members of Toc H sensed an opening for a 
really useful job, to be attempted in the true Toc H spirit. So two or three of them 
Started in by going aboard the ships and endeavouring to make friends. Of course, this 
was by no means easy. The big barrier to break down was the questioning in the 
subconscious mind of the sailor, such as ‘Where is the snag?’ or ‘What is he after?’ 
However to cut a long story short, all these potential difficulties have now disappeared and 
a great bond of friendship has grown up between the cadets of the merchant service 
and the Toc H Group in Alexandria. Every week-end a jolly good picnic is organised 
and these lads then meet other healthy-minded boys and girls of the same age. Nearly 
always a number end up their happy week-end either at St. Mark's or at All Saints for 
evensong. It is a venture begun and carried through by some young laymen of the Parish 
and it has been well backed up by the ladies, who each week provided ample rations.” 


Jerusalem Group 


“In order to tackle the Services’ problem (police included) here, a flat was hired from 
December last (1932) to April, the funds being provided by members of the Group. There 
were six rooms, including the usual offices less a bath, being Jerusalem, and one big room 
very suitable for meetings up to fifty people. It was hoped to develop this into a " chum- 
mery’ and two members were willing to live in after April. The flat was open every 
night from six o'clock onwards for anyone who cared to drop in. Weekly meetings 
were held in usual Style on Thursdays. Two members were on duty on a rota every 
night. Unfortunately, we missed the "bus or the "bus missed us, for we had very few 
men in on the ordinary nights, and when April came matters were precipitated, literally 
and metaphorically, by the flat being let over our heads. So regretfully we packed our 
bags and retired to a position more suitable to our purse, yet not purpose, perhaps— 
to wit, a room over the entrance to St. George’s Cathedral Close, kindly lent rent free 
by the Bishop. It is feared that this will be temporary only as it is difficult to get at, 
and is, of course, on denominational premises. The house was by no means wasted as we 
did interest more than a little certain members of the Services, but it was wasted in the 
sense that it was very little used except on meeting nights. What we are trying to do 
now is to consolidate a rather nebulous position. The programme for the summer months 
is as follows. A fortnightly mecting with the usual sort of plan. The weeks in between 
we are having as a kind of ‘at home,’ with debates, mock trials, we hope, and other mild 
amusements. This is to try to get a wide circle of acquaintance from which we can 
pick. At the moment our Toc H meetings are not attractive enough, but we are trying 
to tackle this seriously.” 


Haifa 


From a letter dated December 1, 1933, from Padre Harry Moss, Chaplain to the lraq 
Petroleum Co., Ltd. 


“We gathered a hundred men together a week ago and talked Toc H; the second time 
thirty-five turned up to hear more—and because they did this we thought it well to form 
a Study circle meeting regularly every Friday in my ‘ Dug-out’ in the I.P.C. Rest House. 
To-night the appointed temporary Committee will fall into line and do their Stuff. The 
District Commissioner will also attend. On Thursday, December 7, we are holding a 
luncheon meeting in a local restaurant, whose good proprietor has generously offered to 
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provide for twenty, and there and then I hope to hand over Toc H to a group of men 
known as the ‘ big-wigs,’ or men of ‘calibre’—and that remains to be seen. Will you 
please bear in mind that as the youngest baby in Toc H, Haifa will Stand-to before the 
Light on Tuesday, December 12, at 9 p.m. and our brothers in Talbot House will surely 
remember us and the task in front of us here. It will be a really tremendous aid to 
know this—for we, too, shall, as a small band of men, be meeting in an Upper Room, 
under the rafters with a half-moon window like the Old House, standing before a Light— 
a wee candlestick from my portable altar uscd on the line. This Upper Room looks out 
upon and up at Mount Carmel on one side and the great Mediterranean on the other. 
We shall be facing a ‘ salient’ bottle-necked road where during the War men fought and 
fell—and some lie not many yards away. We are surrounded here with memories of our 
Elder Brethren. We need your every support. 


“The men are great chaps from the I.P.C., British Police, the Army, and other units 
among the British community. We ought to have tons of work ahead of us, as Haifa 
is rapidly becoming the most important seaport in the Mediterranean. I am on a Com- 
mittee for building a {£60,000 Seamen’s Mission Home on the quay—and hope to get 
rooms for a permanent Toc H placc— where we shall be right on the work. Already we 
are in contact with the boys who come out here intending to join the Palestinian Police; 
four seamen of the s.s. Andalusian from Liverpool, and three ‘cops’ rolled up last night 
and occupied my ‘ Dug-out,’ and we talked far into the morning. They sailed to-day for 
Blighty with ten thousand tons of Jaffa oranges for your Christmas feasting.” 


DESPATCHES OF THE MONTH 
From the East Midlands Area 


F you open the Times on the first of each month, and glance at the top of the Personal 

Column, you will read these words: ‘ Tout passe, mats l'Amitié reste!’ Part of the 
privilege of being one of the Areas whose news is due in January is the opportunity it 
affords to be first in the field with a New Year’s greeting, and East Midlands wishes 
Toc H the World another year of joyous adventuring, and that we may appropriate to 
our family the spirit of the message in the Times’ " agony.’ 


Rudyard Kipling avers that would you meet a friend ‘last heard of on the beaches of 
any of the Seven Seas’ you have only to wait long enough at one of three places; Charing 
Cross Station; Shepherd’s Hotel, Cairo; and (I think) Raffles Hotel, Singapore. But trysting 
places change, and instead of Charing Cross Station I should be inclined to put "427; 
the junction of Toc H traffic. From that ‘Empire Junketing Board’ go forth representatives 
of Toc H a world away into the areas at Home. We have received joyfully during the 
past year or so Albert Holmes (Padre, Eastern Canada Region), Jim de Wolf Hubbard, 
(Padre, U.S.A.); John Gower (Dar-es-Salaam), and now this year Bardey Olphert and 
Maurice Smith (New Zealand). Maurice Smith’s description in a Branch meeting of a 
Children’s Christmas Party at Townsville in Queensland, where some of the kiddies were 
brought cight hundred miles opened the eyes of one suburban unit to some of the difficulties 
encountered in Toc H overseas! Not that difficulties of travel are not encountered in this 
part of England. Tubby, after a Guest-night at Northampton, travelled to Boston for what 
was called ‘ The Rally of the Fens’ a geographical misnomer that was pointed out in no 
uncertain way by the natives! 
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: 


‘Boston,’ as the guide book says, ‘is probably more visited by tourists than any other 
town in the county except Lincoln, partly from the fame of its magnificent Church (the 
‘Stump ’) and partly from the natural interest it has for Americans as the Mother town 
of their oldest and most historical city.” Americans, however, will probably be reminded 
at first of the remark of the New York driver in Martin Chuzzlewit, that " it brought Old 
York home to him quite vivid, on account of it being so exactly unlike in every respect.” 
On the last day in September it was visited, not for either of the above reasons, by some- 
thing like five hundred hilarious youths, (whose hilarity was slightly quenched after squatting 
Job-like on a hard floor in the largest available building in Boston, which was not quite 
large enough!) to listen to Tubby. Representatives of twenty-nine Toc H units, in nine 
counties, came from places, the farthest of which was about 80 miles away. 


Nathaniel Hawthorn, writing of Boston, said: " The whole scene made an odd impression 
of bustle and sluggishness and decay, and a remnant of wholesome life. Had he been 
present on that evening he would have had to revise his impressions. Boston are to be 
congratulated on the way in which the rally was carried through, and also for the fact 
that they have been granted Branch Status. 


Missionary work is being carried on with zeal in most districts in the Area, and as there 
are now, with the formation of the Notts and Derby Division, fourteen districts, it augurs 
well for the future of Toc H in this part of England. It is with regret that the East 
Midlands parts with two members of the Staff, especially as they were both very much 
concerned with the new division of Notts. and Derby. Padre Heawood is now installed 
as vicar of Church Broughton, between Derby and Uttoxeter; while ‘ Greaso,’ Ernest 
Greasley, whose advent was welcomed in the last Despatch, goes in the New Year to 
Warminster. To both of these East Midlands wishes them Godspeed in their new work. 


What is the peculiar charm of this area? Old soldiers, they say, never die old, they 
are supposed to fade away: (using ‘old’ in the sense of ‘ex ’!) full-time padres do not die 
either, they retire to the East Midlands; There are now three erstwhile Toc H padres in 
the area, all congregated in the Notts and Derby Division! In the place of Greaso, Gilbert 
Harrison, from Birmingham, is duc to arrive in January, with headquarters at Nottingham. 
He comes with a very wide knowledge of Toc H, being one of the earliest members. 
Toc H in these parts welcomes Gilbert. 


Heanor, in the new division, has been granted Branch Status, in addition to Boson and 
Braunstone. Braunstone Branch has been conducting a social survey in the area it serves: 
a new housing estate built round a little village on the outskirts of Leicester. The procedure 
was for the members to go out, in the apostolic manner, two by two, and make exhaustive 
enquiries of social service being done in the neighbourhood, the man-power available and 
the needs apparent. A great deal of valuable information was thus gathered, and Braun- 
slone will be fully occupied for some time to come. 


Stamford, an important link on the Great North Road is now a Group, with ideal head- 
quarters, filled at one end with a great fireplace, and one of the largest kettles made. Tubby, 
to their surprise and joy, slipped in on his way to Boston and ‘left his card.’ Cranwell, 
the Air Force centre in Lincolnshire too has its Rushlight, and it is hoped that from this 

lace the Story of Toc H will be carried, literally on wings to the four corners of the 
earth. Ulceby in the far north of Lincolnshire, Appleby in the Coalville District, have come 
into the family. Appleby meet at Stretton-en-le-field, and just behind the hut in which 
they meet, runs a bit of the old Roman road; just a hollow ditch for a few hundred yards. 
The local yarn is that on moonlight nights the clanging figure of ‘Gus,’ a centurion clad 
in armour, patrols this lonely Stretch. So far Toc H has not yet reached him, but he may 
soon march in step to the sound of Appleby’s songs! 
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An important side of Toc H activity has always been that of boys’ work. Until quite 
recently the position in this area could not have been called satisfactory. Apart from 
Nottingham and one or two other places, boys’ clubs were almost unknown avenues of 
service six months ago. Through the ready help and co-operation of the National Association 
of Boys’ Clubs, and especially the work of A. G. Thornton, (for whose article on Clubs 
for Boys, sec the February, 1933 Journat, page 58) the N.A.B.C. Field Secretary, North 
Lincolnshire has accepted the challenge, and five clubs have been Started. Toc H has 
supplied the initial impetus and man-power, but the clubs are ‘town clubs.’ A Start is to 
be made in South Lincolnshire in the near future. This development in this country is 
owing to the fact that the problem of law-breaking was found to bound up with juvenile 
unemployment, lack of outlets for youthful energy, and people who did not know how to 
tackle the job of clubs for boys. A large part of criminal misdemeanour was due to the 
young offender. It is hoped that the new emphasis on clubs, club leadership, and the right 
use of leisure will go a long way towards the lowering of this admittedly high percentage. 
Leicester Toc H, in co-operation with Rotary, is experimenting with clubs in the city, and 
given the right man-power, and the right attitude towards this type of work, there will 
be no need to fear for the coming generation. 


Throughout the summer, and on into the winter, the series of training week-ends for 
districts has continued. These are being found very helpful, not the least part being the 
contribution made, in group discussion and otherwise, by the younger element of Toc H. 
A new departure in the new year is a Schools’ training week-end, when School Correspondents 
and Representatives are being drawn together to get down to the problem of the School-boy 
and Toc H. Two ‘con-treats’ are in preparation; when we shall spend twenty-four hours 
together in order to find something more about the deeper things on which Toc H is built. 
A ‘con-treat’ is a conference-retreat, when people try to play and pray together, to deepen 
the fellowship of man towards man, and man towards God, for it is being abundantly proved 
that only in so doing will Toc H in this part of the world, and in Toc H as a whole, be 
able as Tubby says, "to stand upon the summit of its foothills, and face its big main enter- 


prise for God.’ 
From the Eastern Area 


Pernars the most significant trend in development in this Area is the gradual spread of 
Toc H westwards from the Norwich District and eastwards from the Peterborough District 
(East Midlands Area). From the Norwich end this is due largely to the good work of the 
Group at East Dereham, who last year established Toc H soundly in Fakenham, and are 
now busy with Swaffham; from the other side the Peterborough District Committee is 
pushing out feelers at Wisbech, March and Holbeach. The result, if successful, will be at 
any rate a thin network of Toc H units spread across the isolated, thinly populated Fen 
Country, a kind of no-man’s-land at present between this Area and its nearest neighbour; 
incidentally the four-year-old Group at King’s Lynn will be glad of nearer neighbours too. 
As an earnest of the link which is thus being formed, Padre Sands from the East Midlands 
is visiting Dereham for a District Guest-night in early January. At the other side of the 
Norwich District a new Family may soon come into being at Gorleston, this adding to 
the little cluster of units on the coast which has previously been famous mainly for the 
herring-fishing industry. Two districts in Norfolk instead of one is an issue which will 
need to be faced before twelve months is out. The Eas? Suffolk District is concentrating 
deliberately, so far as extension goes, on the little tract of country on its northern boundary, 
with a view to strengthening Toc H in Aldeburgh and Leiston and developing it in 
Saxmundham. West Suffolk is barren ground for development, since there is only one 
town, Clare, of any considerable size where Toc H does not exist. 
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The first Countrymen’s unit was established some months ago in the Colchester District, 
a welcome sign in an Area largely agricultural; it is known by the odd name (to those 
who do not know their Essex) of the Dengie Hundred Group, with Wings at Burnham- 
on-Crouch (the original Group) and the larger town of Maldon, a third Wing being planned 
eventually for Bradwell and the surrounding hamlets. This development, unfortunately, 
will be handicapped now by the departure for Australia of “ Ditch ” Waters, the mainspring 
of a good deal of the work which has been done. There is no other extension work at 
present in the Colchester District, though there is ample scope for it in towns like Braintree, 
Halstead and Coggleshall. The Colchester Distri Team, however, is more healthy and 
active than it has ever been, and this in itself is progress of first-rate importance. 


Development in Bedfordshire is apparent in the probable division of the Luton District, 
which is to be discussed at the January meeting of the District Team. This division will be 
essential if the groping at Biggleswade and Aswell is to be included in District organisation; 
the scheme suggested is of one District comprising Luton, Harpenden, Kensworth, Dunstable 
and Leighton Buzzard; another including Bedford, Hitchin, Letchworth, Biggleswade and 
Aswell. The three Hertfordshire Districts, on the other hand, are temporarily Standing 
Still, save that a new beginning in St. Albans is being thought about, and the West Herts 
Team are alive to the possibilities in Tring and King’s Langley. No new Lamps were lit 
for the Eastern Area at the December Festival; but four were shewn in the Festival pro- 
gramme as having been returned. This is perhaps a commentary in itself on the kind of 
growth which is going on. Recognition as a Group, or promotion to being a Branch, are 
held to be worth fighting for, and fighting hard. The standard set by the Guard of the 
Lamp is a high one, and not easy to attain. 


District Guest-nights, which this Area has rather neglected in the past, are having a new 
vogue, and are being recognised once more as useful instruments whereby Toc H may be 
spread and strengthened. Every District has held one since the Summer, and every District 
has one planned for the Spring of 1934; these Guest-nights have been carefully planned 
and excellently carried out, and have proved their worth. A recital of those that have happened 
would be dull, but those about to be are worth jotting down :— 


Jan. 17 East Herts. District at Ware: Keith Fraser. 
Feb. 10 West Herts. Distriét at Berkhamsted: Bobs Ford. 

» 14 Colchester District at Colchester, 

» 15 East Suffolk District at Ipswich, i 

» 16 Norwich District at Norwich (Paul Slessor’s East Anglian Tour). 
Mar. 14 Luton District at Luton. 

» I7 St. Albans District at St. Albans. 


That useful word ‘Training’ covers a multitude of week-end activities. Of special 
interest, not so much for what it was as for where it was, has been the Wes? Herts District 
Training week-end at Jordans, the glorious home of the Society of Friends near Beaconsfield; 
the privilege of attending the Quaker Meeting at the Old Meeting House gave power and 
distinction to this Toc H gathering. Sz. Albans, Luton, East Suffolk and West Suffolk have 
week-end training planned for the New Year, as well as Eas? Herts., who are making an 
effort to restore to its full usefulness, through this means, the beautiful old House at 
Hoddesdon, which has been tragically under-used since the Broxbourne Branch perished 
some six months ago. 


Most District Committees are now attempting more than mere business. The ideal at 
which they are trying to aim is half the District Committee meeting for business, and 
half for a well-prepared discussion on the Family’s life; concluding, as a useful afterthought, 
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with a five or ten minute talk by each member of the Team in turn on any subject on 
which he feels moved to speak. This attempt has already resulted in two District Committees 
mecting monthly instead of every two months; it has also resulted in an obviously greater 
usefulness, and in several individual members revealing a thoughtfulness of mind of which 
no-one had hitherto suspected them. 

The financial year, ending October 31, 1933, was a good one. This was not solely 
because expenditure was down and income was up; the significant fact, not revealed in 
any balance sheet, is that money and money-raising has been divorced from a sordid back- 
ground. It has been the rule rather than the exception to find a unit or a District looking 
on its financial commitments as an instrument of sacrificial service and not as a necessary 
evil. The Area committed itself 12 months ago to a self-assessment of £310; the amount 
actually given was £330. 

We are indebted to the Rugby Branch and the Warwickshire District for the gift of 
R. V. Collier, who has undertaken to serve the Eastern Area as its full-time layman in place 
of Ronald Wraith (transferred overseas). The Area inherits, along with Collier himself, 
his nickname, which is " Jumbo "; it is understood that organised protests are to be held 
in various parts of the Area by right-thinking people; for the bencfit of any who may be 
concerned one understands that " V " may be taken to Stand for Vic, which is much better 
suited to the great dignity of his office, let alone to himself. 

Owing to District Committees, District Guest-nights, and Training week-ends, Vic has no 
spare weeks and few spare days until the end of March. Individual units are asked to 
consider this before parading him on the Branch or Group mat for inspection. 


F rom Scotland 


Since last we appeared in print, much has happened in Scotland. We received our Area 
Secretary back from Canada "" full of Beans " and Canadian slang. This auspicious occasion 
was celebrated by a cruise on a Clyde steamer. At Renfrew, the Area Secretary came 
aboard under an archway of swords (wooden) held aloft by a Guard of Honour suitably 
attired and “ capped” for the occasion. Piper Alexander MacGillivray did justice to the 
Strains of pibrochs, strathspeys and reels. Then MacPherson handed over the Seals of Office 
in truc and ancient form amidst the plaudits of the assembled mulutude. Next in out- 
Standing merit was a Garden Féte held at Carluke, the chief guest being Tubby who 
gave a most inspiring address. The weather was perfect and the Féte was a decided success. 
Once again Toc H Scotland has not only raised but exceeded the amount of the quota to 
Headquarters. Unemployment, scarcity of well-paid jobs and general depression are the 
“ bogey-men ” all over the Country, yet though some fellows may grouse, the finances of 
Area, Distriéts and Units are fairly sound. 

Training week-ends continue to be held at intervals and are found very helpful. In 
November a " Contreat ” was tried out at Lassodie in Fifeshire. Padre Alan Colthurst held 
three District Guest-nights, at each of which he explained the purpose underlying a “ Con- 
treat ” (Conference-cum-Retreat). To Scottish minds this was a distinct novelty but twenty- 
eight fellows agreed to attend. We (the Scribe) could not be present but from conversations 
we gleaned the following information: — That taken in a wide sense the Contreat was 
successful, that the period of silence was not a punishment, that cold water and eighteen 
degrees of frost are not the desired Toc H “ mixture,” and that the Fellowship and Study 
made the experiment worth while. Several Scottish members will attend the London Festival 
but District Festivals are being held in addition on the score of expense. At the London 
Festival two new Scottish Branches will receive their lamps. Irvine Branch after a long 
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and brave Struggle against adverse circumstances, unemployment, etc., gained Branch status, 
Carluke also gained recognition as a Branch and knowing the amount of hard work un- 
grudgingly done during their Group life, we offer to both the new Branches our sincere 
congratulations. So much for the credit side. On the Debit side of our Ledger we record 
with regret the disbanding of the Kilmarnock Group after a Stiff fight of onc year’s duration. 
The Rushlight has been handed back and four very keen members have been elected to 
the Scottish General Branch, and may, in the future, form the nucleus of a fresh Kilmarnock 
Group. Coatbridge after being dormant has re-started and we wish them all success, and trust 
the lessons of the past will be a guide against pitfalls. If the " Despatches” seem dry and 
matter-of-fact, the Scribe is not to blame. Every six months Units are requested to send 
in reports and items of general interest but invariably, sad weary-eyed Secretaries tell us we 
know all about their Units! We then offer up a silent prayer We (the Scribe) do know quite 
a lot about the Scottish Units but being modest we do ask for details which may have 
escaped our eagle eye. Units, please note, this is a statement of a fact and not a grumble! 
The Area Guard of the Lamp has issued a circular letter on " Reconstruction” and all 
District officers are busy translating it to the units under their charge. It is a very com- 
prehensive document, the result of very careful consideration and deep thought, and should 
provide a strong challenge to every member. Following precedent we will formulate our 
views on units in their respective Districts. 


Glasgow District. Cathcart Group, homeless for a period, has succeeded in obtaining a 
hut, but Partick Group is Still without a home. Glasgow Branch transferred their rooms 
and are very comfortable. The baby of the District, Polmadie Group, is shewing enterprise 
and one of their efforts was the staging of a concert for funds to carry out their scheme of 
breakfasts to very poor kiddies. The artistes at the concert were all unemployed musicians. 


Lanarkshire District. A conference for group officers was held at Wishaw and over 
forty office-bearers attended. The District has been split into two Divisions and new District 
officers appointed. " Bob” Craig after acting as District Pilot returned to Africa on business 
and expressions of goodwill were voiced ere he departed. Hamilton North has now attained 
Group Status. Falkirk District is in a healthy state and making good progress. New units 
have been Started at Cumbernauld and Kilsyth. Ayrshire Provisional District. Owing to 
the long distances between units, the expensive "bus and train fares, this District proved 
unworkable and is now defunct. Irvine, Ayr and Saltcoats are carrying on but intervisitation 
is almost impossible. East Renfrewshire Provisional District. The three Units, Paisley, 
Renfrew and Johnstone continue to make good progress. An outstanding job is the visitation 
of disabled soldiers in Ralston Hospital, writing letters and doing sundry jobs for the 
patients. West Renfrewshire Provisional District. Greenock Branch shews a good record 
of Fellowship and Service. Gourock Group is progressing steadily whilst Port Glasgow 1s 
going all out to win back the Rushlight which once was theirs. Edinburgh Provisional 

istrict. From Edinburgh Branch, with its attendant Study circles in North Edinburgh and 
Leith, we hear of solid Study and brave building. Aberdeen Branch lost their energetic Padre, 
Melville Dinwiddie who was appointed to the B.B.C. as Regional Director. Groping in 
Peterhead and Fraserburgh is in a satisfactory State. Wick gives no indication of activity but 
we understand the light Still burns there. Colin MacPherson is working quietly in the 
Border Country and we learn of his progress at Selkirk, Jedburgh and Galashiels, along 
with a big effort in Peebles. In the Highlands both Inverness and Invergordon are doing 
well. Our scattered units at Arbroath, Dundee, Aberlour, Perth, Dunfermline, and Stirling 
are Still on the map and new additions are the seaside resorts of Rothesay and Largs. 
Altogether fifty-six units and sundry promises. That’s the news from Scotland, so we lay 
down our pen for another six months. " MAC-IAN.” 
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KINGS INCH TRANSFORMED. PLATE V. 
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A SCOTTISH STATION ‘TRANSFORMED. 


Derelict for ten vears, the King’s Incl Station was leased by the Renfrew Group from the Railway 
Company eighteen months ago, since when it has been in constant use as the Group’s Headquarters, 
boys’ club, and club for the unemploved. This last came about in the following way. The Group 
noticed a number of men who were making use of a shelter in the local park to play dominoes and 
while away the time until dusk closed the park and drove them out. Immediately nicknamed the Old 
Men's Club, this fraternity was offered the daily use of the Toc H room, once the waiting-room, now 
cosy with carpets and pictures. No sooner were the new guests settled in than the Group discovered 
thes had contacts with more dominoe plavers, most of whom were voung and unemploved, so now 
the station is crowded every night, especially when rival teams come to wage dominoe warfare. So a 
ratlway-station which is usually the prelude to adventure has become an adventure itself. 


The picture shows some of these unemploved men and some Toc H members making some repairs 
to the station roof which is falling into disrepair owing to the ravages of ten vears’ weather. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


Che design from the cover of the Eighteenth Birthday Thanksgiving Service in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, December 9, 1933. 
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